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PREFACE 


An army may march on its stomach, a squadron 
flies on its spirit. The pilots and observers if they 
are not light-hearted, will, in the words of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, do worse than die. 

The air service is new and its traditions are recent. 
Many of those who served in a squadron during the 
war knew little of its past history, or heard only 
vaguely of what happened when they were no 
longer with the unit. Those squadrons which are 
now on the permanent list of the Royal Air Force 
were chosen because of their record in the war. 
Unless the record is written, there is danger of the 
tradition being lost. 

This brief history of the work in the war of one 
of the permanent squadrons is based chiefly on the 
records of No. 47 Squadron and of the 16th Wing, 
in possession of the Air Historical Branch. For the 
interpretation of those records, the author alone is 
responsible. Some of the squadron documents are 
missing, but past members and friends of the squad- 
ron have come forward with personal diaries to fill 
up the gaps. 

Many of those who did splendid work with No. 
47 find no mention in these pages. They spent 
their time on the routine work of a corps squadron : 
spotting for the artillery; taking photographs; on 
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reconnaissance over the difficult mountains of Mace- 
donia or the mud-flooded plains of South Russia. 
Any attempt to catalogue their reports would make 
tedious reading. They will, 1 hope, be content 
with this cffort to tell what that work was, and to 
let their tribute pass on to those whose life’s work 
ended with the squadron. 

To my late colleague, J. C. Nerney, I give grateful 
thanks for the maps. To D. F. Woodford, the 
original adjutant, who contributed so much towards 
the efficiency of 47, I am indebted. His patient 
zeal has done not a little to bring this history into 
production. L. P. Sedgwick, who served long with 
the squadron, has kindly supplied the blocks for 
the maps and photographs. To all those others 
whose generosity has helped to make the publication 
of the book possible, I am deeply grateful. 


H. A. JONES. 


FOREWORD 


By AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR W. G. H. SALMOND, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 

The Royal Air Force, Middle East, embraced 
an operational air area which no command in any 
service has hitherto approached. With its head- 
quarters in Egypt, where its principal depots were 
established, it administered and directed the methods 
of operation of squadrons operating with the dif- 
ferent Army Commands in Salonika, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, the Western Desert of 
Egypt, and the Soudan. The duties of its pilots 
were varied in the extreme. 

No. 47 Squadron may be quoted as a typical 
example of a Middle East squadron. Not only did 
it operate on the Salonika front, but it took part in 
the air operations with the French on the Monastir 
front, and later it transferred its activities to the 
Russian front, where, with General Denikin, by its 
concentrated air offensive it more than once turned 
the scale decisively in favour of the anti-Bolshevist 
Forces. Nor were its activities confined to opera- 
tions against land forces, but in January, 1918, it 
attacked the Goeben after her sortie from the Dar- 
danelles, when she ran aground off Nagara Point. 

Little did we think, when war was declared on 
August 4th, 1914, how diverse would be the duties 
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which our youth would be called upon to carry out 
for England’s sake. Little did these young pilots 
think, when they were training in England in 1914 
and 1915, that that training would be subsequently 
translated into combats with German machines over 
the mountains of Macedonia, or that they would 
be starting off in the cold dusk of an carly morning 
laden with bombs, protected by their brother-pilots 
in fighting scouts, with a mission to destroy hostile 
aircraft located in some mountain aerodrome in 
Bulgaria. Nor did they think that, day in and day 
out, they would be watching the German-Bulgarian 
lines in the Salonika Command and directing the 
fire of our guns against Bulgarian objectives, or 
that they would be starting off on a 200-mile flight 
from their home aerodrome to attack a great Ger- 
man battleship run aground in the Dardanelles, or 
that they later would carry out a decisive air offen- 
sive against the whole Bulgarian Army retreating 
through the defiles from the Salonika front to the 
plains of Bulgaria. Nor probably did they envisage 
the tremendous results that such an air offensive 
and their active part in it could have on the for- 
tunes of the Great War, for the repeated air attacks 
of the Salonika Air Force on the retreating Bulgarian 
Army smashed the transport to atoms and com- 
pelled the Bulgarians to abandon their artillery and 
all their means of resuming the fight, with the result 
that they sued for peace. Nor did these same 
young pilots imagine that they would be called 
upon to represent their country with the Russian 
Army struggling in South Russia in the spring of 
1919. 
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In all these operations officers and men of No. 
47 Squadron carried out their duties with splendid 
efficiency, and displayed a bravery, tenacity, and 
adaptability to all circumstances in keeping with 
the highest traditions of our Fighting Forces. 

The story of these things is told in the following 
pages. It is good that it be published. The 
traditions of the Royal Air Force are recent, and, 
unless some permanent record is given to these 
magnificent achievements, only too soon will they 
slide into oblivion. The story will, I feel sure, 
interest both officers and men who worked with 
the Squadron in the war, and it will also hand on 
to the present and future members of the Squadron 
a record which shows great and daring deeds and 
a high conception of duty. 
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CHAPTER I 
OUTWARD BOUND 


The transport Menominee slipped quietly out of 
Devonport Harbour in the late afternoon of the 
6th of September, 1916. Yet quietly is something 
of a misnomer, for, in addition to sixty officers and 
2,000 men, the ship carried, stowed away in the 
heat of the hold, over 600 horses and mules. As 
the ship started, the horses set up an insistent kick- 
ing. The mules began to bray. 

Among those on board who watched the receding 
shores of England were the officers and men of No. 
47 Squadron, Royal Flying Corps. The squadron 
had been formed in May, 1916, at Beverley in 
Yorkshire, under Major F. G. Small; later it had a 
“‘zepp-strafing ’’ detachment, first at Doncaster, and 
afterwards at Coal Aston, Sheffield, under Major 
J. H. Herring. At this time the squadron was used 
for training purposes, but in August it was mobilized 
as a Service squadron, and the personnel left Beverley 
for Devonport on September the 5th, embarking 
on the following morning. Major C. C. Wigram 
had command of the squadron, and with him as 
flight commanders were Major M. A. Black, “A” 
Flight, Captain J. W. Gordon, “B” Flight, and 
Captain A. Goodfellow, “C’” Flight; Lieutenant 
D. F. Woodford was adjutant. 
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No one who travelled to the side-shows of the 
East will forget the journey. Accommodation was 
sometimes very bad; inconvenience, owing to the 
submarine menace, very great; but there were 
compensations. On some transports—the Menomi- 
nee was one—the comfort of those on board was 
a first consideration. Just before midnight on the 
Sunday, the transport steamed slowly into Gibraltar 
harbour. The gaunt rock towered into the sky and 
the lights far up its side showed like stars. Pre- 
sently a searchlight picked out the Afenominee and 
held her in its uncompromising glare. Bells tinkled, 
and messages were flashed out. As the ship slowed 
to a standstill, the moon was released from a cloud- 
bank so that the myriad harbour lights that had 
stabbed the darkness suddenly ceased to glare and 
softened into the landscape. 

Monday was a day of rest. The weather was fine 
and the sky and sea werea deep blue. Some bathed 
from the boat’s side; others lazed on deck enjoying 
the scene. The passing to and fro of boats; a 
gun high up on the side of the rock firing at targets 
made to resemble the conning-towers of submarines, 
which were being towed well out to sea; the purple 
hills of Portugal and Spain; Morocco looming far 
off with the snow-capped Atlas mountains grey 
against the horizon. 

Before breakfast next morning crowds of huck- 
sters in small boats laden with cigarettes and fruit 
were importuning the troops from the side of the 
ship. At 9.30 a.m. the Menominee leit Gibraltar 
harbour with its escort, and by the afternoon was 
hugging the African coast. At 6 p.m. on the fol- 
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lowing day, Wednesday, the boat was off Algiers. 
Before Tunis was passed there were rumours of 
mines and submarines, but nothing untoward hap- 
pened and Malta was reached at 9.30 on Saturday 
morning. This was September the 16th, and in 
the evening wireless news was received giving a 
brief summary of the previous day’s advance on the 
Somme, and every one was immensely cheered. 
Malta was left behind on the evening of Saturday, 

and land was not seen again until early on Sunday 
morning, when the island of Crete came into sight. 
In the afternoon, as the Greek mainland was ap- 
proached numerous other small islands came into 
view. The Menominee had crossed the track attri- 
buted to the earliest of flying men. Maurice Baring 
has given us a fine translation of Phillipe Desportes’ 
poem :— 

Here fell the daring Icarus in his prime, 

He who was bold enough to scale the skies ; 

And here bereft of plumes his body lies, 

Leaving the valiant envious of that climb. 

O rare performance of a soul sublime, 

That with small loss such great advantage buys! 

Happy mishap fraught with so rich a prize, 

That bids the vanquished triumph over time! 

So new a path his youth did not dismay, 

His wings but not his noble heart said nay ; 

He had the glorious sun for funeral fire ; 

He died upon a high adventure bent ; 

The sea his grave, his goal the firmament ; 

Great is the tomb, but greater the desire. 

Some of those on the Menominee were, like Icarus, 

to dare too much. 


CHAPTER II 
EARLY ADVENTURES 


Salonika approached from the sea is like some 
fairy city. The Menominee steamed along the 
narrowing Gulf of Salonika in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, September the 19th, and every one gazed 
with questioning eyes at this new country. Mount 
Olympus rose clear-cut against the brilliant colour- 
ing of the western sky, and the bare, rugged hills 
encircling the city were mellowing with purple 
light. The town itself, apparently all fine villas 
and gardens and minarets, rose tier upon tier to 
the feet of the distant hills. But what disillusion 
awaits the traveller! The fairy trappings cover a 
multitude of rags. 

The disillusion does not always come at once, for 
there is much of interest in this city which has had 
such a troubled past. In war-time there was the 
added interest of a very heterogeneous collection of 
rogues, heroes, and nondescripts of all nationalities 
in dresses ranging from those depicted in Biblical 
illustrations to the New York outfit of a befezzed 
merchant; from the ample breeches of a Greek 
evzone to the practical shorts of the British soldier. 
The squadron marched to a rest-camp at Karaissi, 
a spot about 2} miles north-west of the town, and 


remained there until transport came to take them 
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to Mikra Bay on the following morning. Mikra 
Bay was the home throughout the rest of the cam- 
paign of certain Allied air detachments which de- 
fended Salonika. It lies about 4 miles south of the 
town of Salonika, and was already occupied by No. 
17 Squadron when No. 47 arrived. There was no 
accommodation ready, and on arrival the whole 
squadron were kept busy erecting tents and getting 
a camp made. The history of 47 Squadron is knit 
into that of No. 17. There was a close bond of 
sympathy between the two squadrons. On occasions 
they worked together, in composite flights from a 
common aerodrome. 

The work of No. 47 Squadron will only be properly 
intelligible if we examine briefly the positions of the 
contending armies about the time that the squadron 
took the field. 

In the Balkans the first shots of the war were 
fired and the first “cease fire” was ordered. The 
history of the campaign is one of intrigue, of the 
heroism of a little nation, and of the initial failing 
of Serbia’s Allies, which was afterwards retrieved. 
Four times during 1914 the Serbs repelled invasion, 
and, after their final victory at the battle of the 
Ridges in December of that year, compelled the 
Austrian forces temporarily to abandon the struggle. 
But the fighting had left the Serbian armies weak- 
ened, and this weakness was accentuated by disease 
and famine in the summer of 1915. By this time, 
too, the situation in the Balkans had changed 
considerably. Turkey had come into the war and 
was badly handicapped at the Dardanelles for lack 
of munitions. The Germans, who had not obtained 
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the anticipated success against the Russians in the 
Vilna salient, turned to the Balkans, where, amongst 
other advantages, a successful advance against Serbia 
would free the Berlin-Constantinople railway and 
allow the sorely needed munitions through to Tur- 
key. By the 5th of October, 1915, all was ready 
for the attack under Von Mackensen, and on the 
following day it was launched across the Save. In 
the meantime Bulgaria was mobilizing along the 
Serbian flank. On the day that the attack was 
launched, the British 10th Division had landed at 
Salonika, together with a French division from the 
Dardanelles. These divisions, inadequately clad 
and equipped, were rushed up to join the Serbs, but 
before a junction was effected by the British, the 
Bulgars, who had crossed the Serbian frontier on 
the llth without any preliminary declaration of 
war, had swept across southern Serbia. The rem- 
nants of the Serbian army struggled through the 
snows of one of the worst of Balkan winters, over 
the Albanian hills. The British and French divisions 
retreated towards Salonika, but the Bulgars did 
not follow beyond the Greek frontier. Venezelos, 
the pro-Ally Greek premier, had promised the co- 
operation of Greece, but his policy did not receive 
royal approval, and on the day the 10th Division 
landed at Salonika, Venezelos resigned, so that the 
Greek support came to nothing. 

During the winter of 1915-16 considerable Allied 
forces were disembarked at Salonika. In July, 
1916, the reconstituted Serbian army came into 
action again on the Serbian front and, in August, 
Roumania declared war on Austria. Now that 
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Roumania had come into the war a general Allied 
offensive from Salonika was ordered, and in July 
the British pushed up-country and took over a 
stretch of line south and west of Lake Doiran. In 
the same month, No. 17 Squadron came to Salonika 
from Egypt to provide the indispensable aerial 
support. The British line in October, 1916, when 
47 Squadron arrived on the Doiran front to commence 
active operations, ran approximately from the Gulf 
of Orfano to Lake Tahinos and thence south-west 
of Seres to Lake Butkova and along the Butkova 
valley to Dova Tepe at the foot of the Bela Shitza 
mountains. This, the Struma front, a hotbed of 
malaria, was held by the 16th army corps. Between 
Dova Tepe and Lake Doiran the line was held by 
an Italian division which later handed over to the 
12th army corps, at this time deeply entrenched 
between Doiran Lake and the Vardar, where they 
had relieved the French. The stretch of line between 
the lake and the Vardar was the Ypres salient of 
the Macedonian front, not because it was a salient, 
but because of the constantly bitter and heavy 
fighting that raged along here, because of the heavy 
casualties, and because of the dominating enemy 
positions, the Grand Couronné and the Pip Ridge, 
which overlooked every movement that the British 
made. All the line west of the Vardar to the Adri- 
atic Sea was held by the French, Serbians, Russians, 
and Italians. 

On the same day that 47 Squadron had arrived at 
Salonika, there had disembarked also the personnel 
of wing headquarters and No. 17 Balloon Section. 
16th Wing was formed with headquarters at 110, 
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Rue Reine Olga (a place of mixed memories), and 
Lieut.-Colonel G. W. P. Dawes was given command 
of the wing. Colonel Dawes was a pre-war pilot 
of No. 2 Squadron, with which he had mobilized 
in August, 1914. He had flown from Montrose, via 
Farnborough and Dover, to France, taking part in 
the Mons retreat. 

When the personnel of 47 Squadron left Beverley 
to embark, they had come without machines or 
transport. The transport had preceded them by a 
few days, travelling via Avonmouth. In the result, 
not until early October did a boat arrive with 
machines, and these were landed on October the 
2nd. Great difficulty was experienced in getting the 
machines off the barges owing to the absence of any 
sort of mechanical lifting gear; the machines had 
to be manhandled. Whilst the squadron was waiting 
for machines, a small detachment was sent to Avret 
Hissar to be attached to “B” Flight of No. 17 
Squadron, and other officers (mostly observers) were 
sent to the army machine-gun school at Lembet 
for instruction in the Lewis gun. This was rather 
‘* pour passer le temps,”’ for they all knew the Lewis 
gun thoroughly. 

By the llth of October all machines had arrived 
and the transport was in the harbour onthe Uganda. 
By this time, too, reconnaissance was being carried 
out along the Vardar. 

On October the 15th a reconnaissance was ordered 
of Drama, behind the Struma front. It was from 
Drama aerodrome that much of the enemy air 
activity on the Struma front emanated later, and 
many fierce fights took place over the aerodrome 
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there during the course of bomb-raids. On this 
occasion nothing of great importance was seen. 
When over Drama the engine of the observing 
machine, in which were Lieutenants Churcher and 
Faull, seized up owing to lack of oil. Almost imme- 
diately two front cylinders were blown off the 90 
horse-power R.A.F.1 engine, and the propeller was 
damaged. Any possibility of making our lines 
seemed hopeless, but at long last Churcher made a 
landing at Chai-Aghizi, which was just inside the 
lines on the Gulf of Redina, and south of the Struma 
mouth. Immediately the Turkish batteries com- 
menced to range on to the machine, and the pilot 
and observer had to seek cover in the trenches. 
Help was forthcoming from the Royal Naval Air 
Service and during the night the aeroplane was 
salved, dismantled, and taken to Stavros, whence 
it was sent to Salonika on a lighter. 

The squadron indeed were not particularly lucky 
with their aeroplanes at this period, and each time 
a pilot went up to test his machine after it was 
erected, a certain amount of anxiety was reflected 
on the faces of the orderly room occupants. This 
anxiety was not unfounded. On October the 19th, 
Lieutenant Andrews was testing his engine; at 
6,000 feet he was over Lake Langaza, which lies 
beyond the hills to the north of Salonika, when his 
engine failed. A forced landing was made near the 
lake on very bumpy ground, and as the pilot could 
not take off again, the machine had to be dismantled 
and taken back to Mikra Bay. Nor was this all. 
Later, Lieutenant Durtnall, with Lieutenant Daw 

1 Royal Aircraft Factory design. 
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as passenger, went up to test his machine. The 
engine missed badly as he was taking off, and when 
he was over the sea at 300 fect, it stopped alto- 
gether. The only thing to do was to “ pancake ”’ near 
two shipsin the harbour. French naval motor-boats 
rescued the pilot and passenger, and the machine 
was towed ashore and made fast to the end of the 
jetty near the aerodrome. The aeroplane remained 
partially submerged all night, and when being 
taken from the water next morning, suddenly broke 
its back and fell into the sea. After salvage it was 
dismantled and brought back to the aerodrome. 
On October the 20th “ A” Flight of 47 Squadron 
moved up country to Janes to take over the air work 
for the XII Corps. <A few days later Headquarters 
and “B” Flight arrived at Jancs, and on October 
the 30th “C” Flight went to Kukus. The squad- 
ron was now ready to commence work in earnest. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ROUTINE OF A CORPS SQUADRON 


The spectacular part of war in the air is fighting 
in the air. The primary and the most important 
work of aircraft for the navy or the army is recon- 
naissance. Fighting in the air came along because 
it is an endeavour to blind the eyes of the other 
side. ‘The corps squadron’s duty is to provide the 
corps command with information of all enemy move- 
ments on the corps front to a depth of some 15 to 
20 miles; to mark down the position of enemy 
batteries, dumps, strong points, etc. ; to photograph 
these positions and the enemy trench systems; and 
to keep this information up to date. It is not 
enough that the positions be marked once and for 
all. In stationary warfare the immediate battle 
area has many changes of appearance, and an impor- 
tant part of the corps squadron’s job is to watch 
closely for these changes. The main work is observ- 
ing for the artillery. A battery can be fired from 
the map. That is to say, the artillery officer can 
measure up the distance between his battery and 
the target on a map, and, after making certain 
allowances, he can give his fire orders with a hope 
that his shots will fall somewhere near the target. 
But without observation of the fall of those shots 
he may never know whether his ammunition has 

13 
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found the target. Ground observation, when it is 
possible, offers some advantages, for usually the 
observing officer belongs to the battery which is 
firing, and knows all about his guns; but often 
ground observation is difficult, since every attempt 
is made at concealment, and every advantage taken 
of the configuration of the ground. The air observer, 
on the other hand, sees the ground spread out below 
him, just as it appears on the map, perfectly flat, 
without any distortions. With experience he can 
quickly see the fall of the shot and estimate its 
distance from the target within a few yards, and he 
can spot a direct hit without any question of doubt. 
He can range more than one battery on to a target 
if necessary. He can even range different batteries 
on to different targets during the same flight. Fur- 
thermore, he can take photographs of the target 
before, during, and after the shoot, for the battery 
commander to study. 

The work of the corps pilot and observer is done 
under difficulties. Assuming (which is not neces- 
sarily the case) that the observer is conducting the 
shoot, he must first and foremost know something 
about the possibilities of the guns that he is ranging. 
He must know roughly the time of flight of the 
shell in the air, its trajectory, and the effects of its 
explosion. He must know the rate of fire, the 
number of rounds to be fired, and the time to be 
taken to fire them. He may be called upon to range 
for almost any type of gun or howitzer. In addition 
he must know something of wireless telegraphy. 
He has in front of him in his cockpit a wireless 
transmitting set, and he must be able to send up 
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to sixteen words a minute. He must be a good 
map-reader, so that he can pick up his target without 
delay and without mistake, and once he has called 
up his battery and started off the shoot he must 
concentrate his thoughts on to the target, watch 
each shot, and signal back to the battery its point 
ofimpact. He must pay frequent visits to the battery 
position to look for any signals from the ground. 
He must be cool. Other machines are always in the 
air about him, and they all look much alike. He 
must be able to distinguish friend from foe, watch 
for an attack, and, if attacked, use his machine- 
gun with accuracy. But fighting is not his job. 
He has a sting, but it is a defensive one. Nor is 
his machine built for fighting. It is a flying obser- 
vation post and must carry all the impedimenta of 
an observation post. The fighting machine, on the 
other hand, is simply a flying gun-platform, and, 
thus able to reduce impedimenta to the minimum, 
has the advantage of speed, rate of climb, and 
manceuvring power generally. The corps machine, 
having to work at a convenient height for observa- 
tion, is also at a convenient height for enemy anti- 
aircraft fire. The conditions are similar for the 
pilot or observer. The pilot may conduct the shoot, 
leaving the observer to watch for hostile aircraft. 
In any case he must be able to do so, and, in addition, 
pilot the machine. 

Wireless telegraphy was adapted to the use of 
aircraft in the years before the war. During the 
early days of the war of movement in France there 
was little opportunity to use it, but when the line 
began to stabilize on the Aisne, a few machines, 
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fitted with wireless, attempted to range for the 
artillery. The signals then used would now be 
considered elaborate. Words were spelt in full. In 
1915 the clock-code system was first used in France, 
and this afterwards came into general use. 

The code has the merit of simplicity. The point 
to be ranged on is considered as the centre of a 
clock with twelve o’clock pointing true north and 
the remaining hours accordingly. Imaginary circles 
are taken as circumscribing the target at radial 
distances of 10, 25, 50, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 500 
yards. These circles are lettered J, W, Z, A, B, 
C, D, and E respectively (during the war the letter- 
ing was Y, Z, A, B, C, D, E, F). The observer 
notes the fall of the round with reference to the 
imaginary circle and clock hours, and signals the 
result, for example J3, D8, giving the letter of the 
smallest circle inside which the shell falls. To 
shorten the messages the signal 0 (zero) is used 
instead of 12. A direct hit on the ranging-point 
is signalled OK. 

Observers often took up into the air a photograph, 
or, failing that, a map of the target, with the circles 
drawn according to scale and the north point marked 
on it. This was found of great use. 

In addition to thesignals of the clock-code there were 
many general signals in use. A favourite one was 
Cl, which meant “‘ Am returning to landing ground.” 
One or two other examples chosen from many are :— 
B. . . Are you receiving my signals ? 

LL... All available batteries to open fire (sudden 


attack or very favourable target). 
KQ ... Are you ready to fire? (Now FR.) 
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GO... Continue firing in your own time. 

NF  . . Guns firing in position at. 

RUF . . Are you firing ? 

W .... Shot unobserved or wash-out (now U). 
TNK . . Tank. 


The squadrons and batteries had their own call 
letters. 

In the comparative leisure and stability of sta- 
tionary warfare, deliberate arrangements can be 
made beforehand, between the artillery and the 
co-operating aeroplanes, and frequent practice can 
be carried out. But the testing-point of co-operation 
is reached under the conditions of moving warfare, 
when fleeting targets are constant and ground com- 
munication between squadrons and artillery com- 
manders interrupted. There must be arrangements 
to call up batteries on to a fleeting target. There 
must be signals to indicate the advance of hostile 
infantry from their positions. Ina word, the business 
of co-operation is a matter for minute and detailed 
arrangement, and the observer must not only be 
thoroughly conversant with the working of these 
arrangements, but on him is the responsibility, in 
moving warfare, of choosing the targets. 

Something of the difficulty of the ground over 
which the pilots and observers of No. 47 Squadron 
did their work may be gathered from the account 
of the battle of Doiran in Chapter VI. Most of the 
hostile batteries were situated in deep ravines which 
were themselves diverse and rugged in character, 
and thickly overgrown with a low, prickly bush 
which made the question of camouflage a compara- 
tively easy one. There were many dummy emplace- 
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ments from which flashes were sometimes sent to 
deceive observers. But these flashes could often 
be spotted for the harmless things they were, since 
they seldom had the “punch”’ of the flash from the 
muzzle of a gun when a shell is actually fired. Fur- 
ther, an examination of the neighbouring paths 
would show often that they were seldom used. It 
is hard to camouflage a well-trodden path. Many 
were the devices tried by battery commanders to 
deceive the air observer. Another drawback due 
to the nature of the country was the fact that the 
enemy anti-aircraft guns were generally stationed 
on the higher slopes of the Grand Couronné or the 
Pip Ridge, whereas many of his batteries were in 
the ravines at the bottom of these heights. He 
therefore not only had the advantage for his anti- 
aircraft guns, but he could also often bring an 
effective and unwelcome machine-gun fire to bear 
on the aeroplane. The majority of the members 
of the squadron spent more of their flying time 
co-operating with the artillery than on any other 
form of flying activity. The work was trying, but 
for those actually doing it it was also full of colour 
and the satisfaction of seeing results. The value 
of the work cannot be reduced to the form of statis- 
tics. Aerial photography played a great part in 
the co-operation between artillery and aircraft. 
Every corps squadron had cameras for taking either 
oblique or vertical photographs, and a corps squad- 
ron was normally responsible for all photographic 
work in a counter-battery area up to a certain dis- 
tance, which varied between 3,000 and 5,000 yards 
behind the enemy line. Beyond this area photo- 
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graphy was usually done by army two-seater squad- 
rons. From a photograph one can learn a great 
deal about the positions of enemy batteries. Sus- 
pected positions can be closely studied on the 
photograph, and a careful comparison of old and 
new photographs of an area will unfold a story of 
work carried out often in the dark. Fresh work 
done on a position will show up, especially if time 
has not yet been found to camouflage adequately. 
New tracks tell many tales. 

With each squadron there was, in the war, an 
artillery liaison officer. Those attached to No. 47 
included Lieutenants Pirrie, Page, and MacDonald, 
at various times, and they all did great service. 
The artillery liaison officer maintained the closest 
possible touch between the squadron and the bat- 
teries, stretched over a wide front, for which the 
squadron observed. He arranged, in conjunction 
with the squadron commander, for new observers 
to be sent up the line to be attached to a battery 
for a few days. Whilst there the observer would 
possibly help to conduct from the ground a shoot 
with an aeroplane from the squadron. He would 
learn also the range and field of fire of the guns 
of the battery, and something of their work. He 
would go into the trenches and spend some time in 
a forward observation post with one of the officers 
of the battery. Not a small advantage accruing 
from this arrangement was the friendship established 
between the Royal Flying Corps observer and the 
members of the battery. The observer, too, could 
explain to the gunners some of the difficulties and 
limitations of aerial observation. As a result of 
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such a visit a “shoot ’”’ with that particular battery 
would be looked forward to with the keenest in- 
terest. The artillery liaison officer was a great friend 
to new observers. He was constantly studying the 
photographs. In 47 there was made a large model 
of the whole country between Doiran Lake and the 
Vardar. On this model the liaison officer would 
point out to a new observer the positions of batteries, 
and with the help of a series of photographs would 
give him many hints and much information about 
the ground. Furthermore, he always questioned 
observers returning from flights over the lines, and 
from these discussions stored up knowledge that 
had not a little to do with the reputation for effi- 
ciency which No. 47 had among the artillery units 
on the front. Another contributing factor was the 
ability with which the squadron wireless equipment 
was handled. This was largely due to the wire- 
less officer, Lieutenant M. C. Evans. A tribute to 
his popularity is contained in the fact that he was 
known to everybody as *‘ Dusty,” but, unlike Dau- 
det’s philosophers, he was always uncommonly well 
groomed. 

The value of photographs is not restricted to 
their use in connexion with artillery co-operation. 
They are enormously valuable to the infantry and 
other arms, more particularly for an attack. Photo- 
graphs, both oblique and vertical, were distributed 
down to companies of a battalion, and the troops 
making the assault were able to study minutely the 
ground over which they were to attack. From the 
aerial photographs, too, whole maps were made 
up. This was a great boon. The maps in existence 
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when the Royal Flying Corps arrived in Macedonia 
were so misleading as to be almost useless. From 
the photographs the maps showing trench systems, 
etc., were constantly brought up to date. 

In France the corps squadrons were protected 
by army squadrons equipped with special fighting 
machines. These carried out offensive patrols well 
behind the enemy lines, thus keeping him too busy 
to concern himself with the destruction of the corps 
machines. In Macedonia things were different. 
Each squadron had to provide its own protection, 
and for this reason there were always a number of 
scout machines in the squadron, which were used for 
escort purposes. Later “A” Flight was equipped 
with scouts and did the work of a fighting squadron. 

So much for the broader aspects of the duties of 
a corps squadron. What the duties were in detail, 
so far as 47 is concerned, will, it is hoped, be clear 
from the account which follows. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST WINTER 


Janes can hardly be called a town. Possibly 
it was one of the thriving communities wiped out 
during the Balkan Wars. Macedonia is dotted 
with derelict villages left behind by the flood of 
those wars. There is nothing now standing to 
mark where many of the villages stood, for the 
stones were taken from their ruined walls to metal 
the roads used by the British armies. 

Janes consisted of a railway station, and little 
more. Up on the hills behind the station, where 
the XII Corps had their Headquarters, there was an 
ornate church (where once the Bishop of Birmingham 
preached to the troops) and a few houses; otherwise 
the interest of Janes was wholly military. It was a 
dump for the divisions operating on the Doiran front. 

The aerodrome was near the railhead, and was 
situated outside the quaint village of Armutci. 
Usually, the village was deserted, and in the spring 
crowds of storks settled down in every tree and 
on every chimney-pot. It was a spectacle, watching 
the young ones learning to fly. They seemed always 
to choose the bumpiest part of the day, and, after 
lunch, there would be hundreds of them in the air 
by the side of the aerodrome, indulging in all man- 


ner of aerobatics. Sometimes they crashed out of 
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control. Soon after the squadron settled into the 
aerodrome at Janes, a stork was adopted, and a 
spare-time occupation of the pilots and observers 
was to collect frogs for the stork’s food. It waxed 
fat and Macedonian. 

On November the Ist, the squadron received its 
first visit from a hostile bombing machine, which 
appeared over the camp at noon, flying at about 
9,000 feet. Three bombs were dropped, doing no 
damage, and Captain Goodfellow gave chase on a 
Bristol scout. The German biplane was caught 
up over the lines near Guevgueli, and Goodfellow 
gave the enemy half a drum of ammunition. The 
range was, however, too great, and there was no 
result. The biplane dived steeply to its aero- 
drome. Goodfellow had bad luck a day or two 
later when his gun jammed as he opened fire on 
an enemy biplane from 50 yards. This machine 
was one of a formation which had raided Salonika ; 
it was amusing to see the Armstrong-Whitworths 
(A.W.’s) climbing laboriously in a vain endeavour 
to reach the height of the enemy. 

On November the 12th, Goodfellow on a Bristol 
scout went up to search for hostile machines which 
had been reported over the lines. He climbed 
above the clouds and headed for Guevgueli on 
the right bank of the Vardar. The loneliness of 
the scene was soon broken by the appearance of 
the enemy machines. They were three: a Fokker, 
an L.V.G. (Luft Verkehrs Gesellschaft), and an 
Albatross. Choosing the Albatross, Goodfellow 
dived, holding back his fire until he was close up. 
The Albatross dived away straight through the 
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clouds and did not again appear. Then for some 
minutes a hot fight ensued with the other two 
machines, and after the Bristol scout had fired some 
three drums, the hostile acroplanes gave up the 
combat and dived down through the clouds, followed 
by Goodfellow. The enemy machines were last 
seen going down to their acrodrome at Hudova. 
In these early days Buckingham, Wilkinson, and 
Goodfellow (pilots), and Dale, Mather, and Wilson 
(observers) all did excellent work. 

2nd Lieutenant D. J. Taylor, who left 47 Squadron 
for Egypt in November, was an early casualty. 
He was killed on the 29th of December, 1916, in 
a flying accident at Abbasiya. His loss was much 
regretted in his old squadron. 

In November, the squadron had a first taste of 
severe Balkan weather. No one who was on this 
front will forget the Vardar winds, which blew for 
at least seventy-two hours and were bitingly cold 
in winter and dust-laden in summer. They sprang 
up suddenly, and as suddenly died down again, 
and when they began any tent or hangar not properly 
put up soon found its way to the ground. Flying 
in this wind was difficult, but it had to be done 
at times. On one occasion Lieutenant Brooks, an 
observer with the detached flight at Kukus, lost his 
Lewis gun overboard as the result of a very bad 
‘bump,’ which will give an idea of the violence 
of these disturbing concomitants of flying over 
mountains in a Vardar wind. One sometimes had 
to hang on like grim death. 

In mid-November, Lieutenant Pirrie, M.C., R.F.A., 
was attached to the squadron as a gunner liaison 
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officer. He had been preceded by Captain H. 
Sinclair Tait, the medical officer, who arrived on 
the 14th. 

Whenever the weather was favourable, machines 
were fully occupied on reconnaissance, artillery 
co-operation, and photography, and the Bristol 
scouts had many fights with hostile aeroplanes. 
On November the 26th, an aeroplane despatch-letter 
service was opened between Salonika and XII 
Corps Headquarters. This was most useful owing 
to the slow means of ground communication between 
the two places. 

On November the 27th, the infantry were pushing 
in the direction of Krastali, and, although the 
clouds were from 2,000 to 3,000 feet all day, which 
meant that they were not much above the summit 
of the Grand Couronné, constant patrols were kept 
up in order to assist the infantry. The presence 
of an aeroplane over the batteries had a disturbing 
effect on their fire. Getting guns into position far 
up the side of a pathless ravine is a long and diff- 
cult business, and battery commanders were conse- 
quently not desirous of moving their position too 
often. If, however, they fired so that their flashes 
could be noted by the observer in our aeroplane, 
they knew that in a short space of time their position 
would be pounded by our guns. Hence their pre- 
ferred discretion when aeroplane patrols were up 
all day. In addition the patrols kept off hostile 
machines from troubling the movements of our men. 

The anti-aircraft fire which the Bulgar brought 
to bear over the area of the Grand Couronné was 
effective, and the presence of an aeroplane soon 
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resulted in the sky being sprinkled with dirty puffs 
of smoke, for the enemy mostly relied upon high 
explosive. The shrapnel which we favoured burst 
with a clean, white, woolly puff that looked more 
picturesque than menacing. Seldom did a machine 
return to the aerodrome at Janes without a series of 
holes made by anti-aircraft shells. Usually they 
were easily reparable. Occasionally a longeron was 
shot through or damage done which necessitated 
the attention of aircraft park at Salonika. 

2nd Lieutenant J. B. Ackroyd, with 2nd Lieutenant 
EK. E. Wheatley as observer had his aeroplane very 
badly hit during the course of a patrol over Doiran, 
but was able to return and make a safe landing. 

On November the 29th, instructions were received 
for “CC” Flight at Kukus to go to Snevce, and the 
major part of the flight moved thence on December 
the 4th. The British were at this time taking 
over from the Italians on the hilly, wooded front 
from Popova above Lake Doiran, on the opposite 
shore to the Grand Couronné, and stretching away 
to Lake Butkova. This range of hills was con- 
fronted by the blank wall of the Beles mountains, 
and in the valley between the two the Salonika- 
Constantinople railway followed a rusty and moss- 
grown course. Fighting here was all patrol work. 
Snevce is behind this front and the aerodrome 
was prettily situated. Both Snevce and Kukus had 
been previously occupied by the French. Soon 
after the flight left Kukus, the field that was the 
aerodrome was being cultivated for tobacco. Thence 
afterwards one might see, depending from upper 
windows in Kukus High Street, long strings of 
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tobacco leaves drying. Every one seemed to culti- 
vate a tobacco allotment. Kukus High Street 
was a steep, narrow place of undulating cobbles 
and looked like an eastern bazaar. Supplies to 
vary the rations for the troops up-country were 
often a matter of difficulty, and the rumour that 
Kukus had some newly arrived radishes or lettuce 
spread like a fire on the Janes plain in midsummer, 
and all roads led to the town. Green-stuff was a 
rarity. | 

No. 47 Squadron, as we have seen, was part of 
the 16th Wing, which in turn was one of the scat- 
tered units of the Middle East Brigade. This 
brigade, which was formed under General W. G. H. 
Salmond on July the Ist, 1916, embraced the R.F.C. 
units in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Salonika, East Africa, 
and Palestine. Only the aeroplane could make 
such a command possible. Although it included 
units separated by thousands of miles, the brigade 
was alive with a very real esprit de corps which 
was in no small part directly due to General Sal- 
mond himself. He visited all his scattered squad- 
rons and chatted freely with the pilots and observers, 
many of whom he used to recognize immediately, 
although he had previously, perhaps, only seen them 
once at some training school in Egypt or similar 
place where they were one in a crowd. On Decem- 
ber the 9th, General Salmond arrived at the squad- 
ron headquarters and stayed two days. JBefore 
leaving he made an inspiriting speech to the officers 
and men, congratulating them on their work, which 
was done, he said, under great difficulties. 

Reconnaissances carried out on the day of General 
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Salmond’s visit, over the area from the Vardar 
to Butkova, reported much of the country to be 
flooded. This meant that the infantry of both 
sides were having a gruelling time. On the follow- 
ing day, 2nd Lieutenant C. ff. Denning and Lieu- 
tenant J. R. Wilson (as observer) were on recon- 
naissance near Hudova when they were attacked 
by a hostile machine. Wilson replied to the enemy’s 
fire and the enemy aeroplane was apparently hit. 
It, however, was eventually landed under control. 

Lieutenants J. R. Wilson and C. B. M. Dale 
did some excellent work observing for the artillery 
on to a railway bridge south-east of Guevgueli. 
This was undertaken to help the French who were 
demonstrating there, and the results included thir- 
tcen direct hits on the bridge, which collapsed on 
the south side. 

Lieutenant A. L. Sutherland, with Lieutenant 
A. P. Adams as observer, attacked a hostile kite 
balloon, which was hauled down by a lorry at Furka. 
The Bulgar showed great anger at this attack, and 
a considerable number of “ flaming onions’’ were 
thrown up at the aeroplane. The kite balloon 
and the machine remained none the worse for 
the adventure. The same cannot be said of the 
aeroplane which flew up from Salonika later in the 
day with the despatches. This machine made 
straight towards an A.W. which was on the aero- 
drome. The resultant collision totally wrecked the 
Armstrong and severely damaged the mail machine. 

Three days before Christmas, Major Cyril C. 
Wigram said good-bye to the squadron and left 
for Salonika en route for England. Captain J. W. 
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Gordon took over pending the arrival of Major 
I. F. Minchin, M.C., who came on January the 
Ist, 1917. Major Wigram had had a most busy 
and harassing time settling the squadron into its 
new aerodromes and arranging its work, and it 
was unfortunate that when everything was work- 
ing most efficiently he should have to go. 

On the day that he left, two machines which 
were on a reconnaissance to Hudova had an unusual 
experience. They contained 2nd Lieutenant H. 
J. Gibson with 2nd Lieutenant A. P. Adams (ob- 
server), and 2nd Lieutenant W. H. Farrow with 
2nd Lieutenant F. C. Brooks (observer), the latter 
machine acting as escort. Over Hudova, at a 
height of 10,000 feet, a hostile biplane was observed 
a short distance below. Both of our machines 
dived. Farrow and Brooks were well on to the 
tail of the enemy machine, diving at 120 m.p.h. 
(a little more might easily have been too much for 
this type), when suddenly the German turned. A 
direct collision seemed inevitable. A second before 
the impact the German machine dived. The right 
wheel of the A.W.’s undercarriage struck the wing- 
tip of the enemy’s top plane, which crumpled up. 
One drum was fired by Farrow at point-blank 
range before the collision, and another by Brooks 
after. The hostile machine disappeared into the 
clouds. The engine of the A.W. began suddenly 
to cut out, and a course was steered for Snevce, 
the nearest aerodrome. Over Rabrovo two more 
enemy machines were encountered and engaged 
at long range. They, however, made no attempt 
to interfere with the course of the British machine. 
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Over Furka it was subjected to violent fire from 
‘flaming onions.” Farrow made a good landing 
at Snevce. | 

On the following day, Captain W. D. M. Bell, 
when returning from bombing the enemy observa- 
tion balloon at Furka, was attacked from behind 
by an enemy machine. Bell was on a B.H.12,! a 
good single-seater machine of which a few had 
reached the squadron in November. As the hostile 
machine went under him, Bell dived with engine 
full on and fired twenty rounds from 50 yards’ 
range. The enemy dived and then began to spin. 
After a bit, one of the planes broke off and fell 
away and the machine crashed in “‘ no man’s land ” 


just north of Selimli. 
That night an infantry attack took place, and 


the following day a new use was discovered for 
the aeroplane, when Sutherland and Adams flew 
low over Lake Ardzan, at times almost touching 
the water, in an endeavour to put up the ducks 
for a sporting Brigadier-General from XII Corps. 
There is no record of the bag. 

Christmas Day was fine. Greetings were dropped 
on to the German aerodrome at Hudova, and a 
message condoling with the airmen about Bell’s 
victim of a day or two before. 

Boxing Day passed, and then on the following 
evening there sprang up another Vardar wind- 
storm. The Vardar wind bites through to the 
marrow. The whole squadron were called out 
to rush from tent to hangar rectifying any 
temporary advantage gained by the storm, and 


1 Blériot Experimental—a tractor biplane designed at the Royal 
Aircraft Factory ; the number refers to a variant of the type. 
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by their efforts damage was kept at a minimum. 

On January the Ist, 1917, Major F. F. Minchin, 
M.C., took over command of No. 47 Squadron. 

A bomb-raid on the enemy aerodrome at Hudova 
had been planned to take place in the last days of 
1916, but the weather stopped this from being 
done until January the 5th, 1917, when eight 
bombing machines left with twelve 20 lb. and five 
100 lb. bombs. The machines, despite difference 
in type, kept good formation, and the dumps and 
camps were hit and one camp set on fire. The 
station was hit and one of two sheds destroyed. 
The formation was led by Captain Goodfellow, 
and among those who took part in the raid was 
Major Black, who had only just returned to the 
squadron from Egypt. 2nd Lieutenant A. D. 
Pocock failed to return. He was seen to go down 
near Guevgueli on the enemy side of the lines, 
probably owing to engine failure, and as the forma- 
tion left the lines it was seen that Pocock had set 
fire to his machine. There was a little fighting, 
but with no loss to the enemy, and at the expense 
of two flying wires on Captain Bell’s machine. 
This was Captain Goodfellow’s last raid with 47; 
two days later he left Salonika for Egypt. 

The weather hereabouts remained poor until 
January the 14th, which broke with the mountains 
rising clear-cut against a cloudless sky—a winter 
day of sunshine such as one gets only in Mace- 
donia, or the high Alps, when suddenly the most 
distant hills are seen clearly as through powerful 
glasses, and details are sharp-cut on the mountain- 
side. Consequently there was great activity, which 
was welcome after the muddy stagnation of the 
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past few days. The artillery co-operation was 
repeatedly hampcred by the presence of hostile 
machines. The batteries from time to time had 
to take in their ground-strips so as not to reveal 
their positions to enemy observers. A message 
was dropped on Hudova acrodrome asking for 
news of Pocock, and at the same time news was 
given of captures made by the French. 

The morrow, which broke misty, soon cleared 
to a brilliant day; it was as though during the 
night some giant stage-manager had taken the 
range of the Beles and had advanced them many 
miles until they loomed against the aerodrome. 
Sometimes they seemed far off as they lay shadowed 
in the distant mists; at other times, for all their 
15 or 20 miles, they appeared to enclose the end 
of the aerodrome, like the wall of a Turkish harem, 
implacable, complete. 

There were two casualties during the day. Major 
Black, with 2nd Lieutenant A. P. Adams as observer, 
and Lieutenants 8. J. M. White and H. Matthews 
had set off on reconnaissance to Hudova and Pet- 
rich, When nearing Petrich, White was attacked 
by two enemy machines, and before Major Black 
could offer assistance, White, who must have been 
hit early on, was diving steeply, apparently out of 
control, closely followed by the two enemy machines. 
The British machine—an Armstrong-Whitworth— 
dived sharply into a pine forest on the steep slopes 
of the Beles. Two days later a German aeroplane 
flew over the aerodrome at Snevce, and after drop- 
ping bombs to attract the attention of the Flight, 
let fall a message which read as follows :— 
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“Toe Royat Fryine Cores. 

“The German aviators are very sorry to inform you of 
the death of the two English aviators which were killed 
on the 15th January 10.30 a.m., after a fight with our 
aeroplanes. The English aviators had been fighting very 
bravely, but their aeroplane dropped after about 5 minutes 
fight and ‘skilled.’ They died as heroes, and have all 
our respects. Their bodies will be buried with all military 
honours. 

“We are informing you also of your Lieutenant Pocock 
having been made a prisoner by the troops without being 


blessed. 
‘“* We are obliged of your having informed us of the four 


German aviators which have been made your prisoners. 
“THE GERMAN FLYING Corps.” 


The German officer who wrote this message was 
probably quite unconscious of the humour of the 
second paragraph; his English rendering of the 
French word for wounded would, to Pocock anyway, 
seem to be equally apposite. 

On this same day Adams was responsible for a 
clever piece of work. Piloted by 2nd Lieutenant 
R. KE. Buckingham, he was about to begin a 
shoot on a hostile target in co-operation with one 
of our own batteries, when he noticed that there 
were ground-strips out on the enemy side of the 
lines. He at once sent down certain enemy signals 
which were known to us, and the hostile battery 
began to fire, enabling Adams to mark down the 
exact co-ordinates of the position. The 138th 
Siege Battery was later ranged on to these guns. 
Lieutenant Adams later on took his wings and 
worked with No. 30 Squadron in Mesopotamia, 
where he died fighting. 


D 
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On January the 19th, the first enemy machine 
shot down by 47 in the British lines fell to 2nd 
Lieutenant C. ff. Denning. Denning, when acting 
as escort to a reconnaissance machine, met it over 
Kilindir. He was on a B.E.12, which at its best 
would do about 95 m.p.h. The German machine 
was a 2-seater Albatross with 200 h.p. Benz engine 
capable of well over 100 m.p.h., so that the Ger- 
mans were in an easy position to escape by using 
their extra speed. However, Denning got above 
and behind the Albatross, and dived, firing one burst. 
The enemy observer opened fire with the rear 
gun, but the first burst from the British machine 
appeared to damage the controls, for the enemy 
machine commenced to spiral down. Denning fol- 
lowed, firing down to 700 feet, when escape for the 
Germans was impossible, and he therefore let them 
land 14 miles from Kilindir. As he landed beside 
them, the two German airmen approached him, 
warning him off their machine, which was on fire. 
Denning rushed to the Albatross and put out the 
fire, which had done little damage. The machine 
was dismantled, and an examination showed that, 
in addition to shots in the fuselage, the base of the 
right-hand inner rear strut had been shot away, 
as well as the aileron control. The dismantling 
was done under shell fire. 

On January the 27th, “B” Flight moved from 
Janes to Snevce and “C” Flight changed from 
Snevce to Janes. 

The weather during the first half of February 
was consistently bad, and living was miserable 
in the knee-deep mud. Even the old Decauville 
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line, that used to snort past the aerodrome on its 
way to the divisional dumps, ceased from snorting 
for a few days owing to dilapidations on the line. 
A steam roller that had been imported from Eng- 
land and was ambling across Macedonia bound on 
some swift and secret mission was overtaken by 
the rains and subsided into the receptive soil. It 
may be dug up at some future date and exhibited 
as an engine of war used by Alexander the Great. 
Little work could be undertaken, and when our 
machines did recross the lines a considerable part 
of the enemy territory appeared to be under water. 
As soon as the weather cleared a little it was seen 
that many alterations and additions were made 
to the front-line defences. These were reported 
on and photographed so that the maps could be 
brought up to date. 

On February the 9th, thick black clouds were 
covering the whole countryside with snow, but the 
following day was a perfect winter day, with a hot 
sun, and the mountains, which everywhere had a 
fresh white coating, looked impressive. That night 
there was to be an attack by the Devons on the 
Petit Couronné across the sinister Jumeaux Ravine, 
now heavy with floods and snow. All day long our 
machines patrolled over the area, registering our 
batteries and keeping down enemy fire. All night 
the guns rumbled, and the black of the northern 
sky was constantly punctured by bright lights that 
appeared above the Jumeaux Ravine and then 
dropped quickly to earth. The attack over the 
snow must have been a weird sight. Once again 
the men of Devon fought valiantly. On the follow- 
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ing morning, as four of our machines passed over 
to the west of the Jumeaux on their way to Hudova, 
all was quiet, and there were no signs, apart from 
the churned state of the ground, to show the doings 
of the night. Not that the pilots had much time 
to give to the ground, for they were occupied with 
the work in the air. Hudova was to be bombed 
and stiff opposition was expected. Furthermore, 
four of the machines which had started out had 
been compelled to return, mostly because of engine 
failure, before the lines were reached, leaving four 
A.W.’s and one B.E.12 in the formation. It might 
be well to explain here what it meant to bomb in 
an A.W. ‘This machine was designed chiefly for 
reconnaissance. A medium-sized two-seater biplane 
fitted with a 90 h.p. R.A.F. engine, it took about 
40 minutes to reach 10,000 feet with a service 
load. At this height the machine had a speed 
of about 65 m.p.h. It was naturally a rather 
heavy machine on the controls, and although it 
was possible to do “aerobatics,” all manoeuvring 
took time. With an observer in the rear seat the 
A.W. could always be expected to give a good 
account of itself. When used for bombing, an 
observer could not be taken owing to the weight 
of the bombs, and consequently the pilot of the 
A.W. felt a little uneasy as to the protection for 
his “ tail.”?’ However, bombing had to be done, 
and these were the only machines to do it. The 
four machines reached Hudova, where they were 
heavily attacked. Despite this, they persevered 
to the objective, and all bombs were dropped with- 
out observation of the results, owing to the violence 
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of the enemy fire. Lieutenant Denning, who was 
escort on a B.E.12, had three fights in succession, 
and in two of these he seems to have driven his 
opponent down. Major M. A. Black was attacked 
over Hudova aerodrome by a Fokker, and was 
last seen going down in a spinning nose-dive, closely 
followed by the German machine. The enemy 
wireless two days later contained the following : 


“East of Hudova, Lieut. Ebranecke shot down an 
English biplane, which was completely smashed by its fall. 
The pilot is dead.”’ 


The A.W. was also used for contact patrol. It 
was indeed a general-utility machine. On February 
the 17th, Captain J. W. Gordon, with Lieutenant 
K. E. Wheatley as observer, when carrying out a 
contact patrol over the Brest area, descended to 
200 feet and opened fire on a party of Bulgars. 
Three dives were made, and on each occasion the 
enemy lay down and opened rifle fire on the machine. 
Whilst making further searches for hostile infantry 
the A.W. came down so low that the wireless aerial 
got caught in the scrub and was broken off. 

Then came the German bombing squadron, and 
a period of great activity for the Royal Flying 
Corps in Macedonia. 


CHAPTER V 
GOTHAS! 


There is no reason why I should call this chapter 
‘‘Gothas,” for there was only one Gotha in the party. 
Yet to the majority of soldiers in Macedonia they 
were Gothas, and that perhaps is sufficient reason. 
Actually the squadron, No. 1 Kampf Geschwader, 
which had been brought over from Bucharest, con- 
sisted of eighteen machines made up of Halber- 
stadt scouts with 120 h.p. Mercedes engines, A.E.G.’s 
(Allgemeine Elcktrizitats Gesellschaft) with two 
220 h.p. Mercedes, Rumplers with two Benz engines, 
and Friedrichshafeners with two 220 Mercedes, 
plus the one Gotha. This squadron had _ been 
specially practised in formation bombing from the 
earliest days of the war and had distinguished itself 
on the western front. 

Like a bolt from the blue they first appeared on 
February the 26th. T'wenty machines, flying fairly 
low andin superb formation, were seen to be coming 
down the Vardar from the direction of Hudova. 
Connecting up with the British line, but on the 
other side of the Vardar, was the French line, and 
behind this, but quite near the river, was the French 
aerodrome at a place called Gorgop. Before the 
French airmen could realize the significance of 
the oncoming formation, it was circling overhead 
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and well-aimed bombs were falling. Eight French 
machines were destroyed and four damaged. This 
was a serious loss, and in consequence the French 
were unable to continue the patrolling of their 
lines between the Vardar and Isvor, and called upon 
the Royal Flying Corps to give assistance. No. 47 
Squadron received orders to extend their patrolling 
area in the direction of Gorgop. In view, however, 
of the very wide area allotted to the squadron, and 
of the fact that it was already overtaxed, no addi- 
tional definite responsibility was undertaken. Before 
No. 47 learned of these things the presence of the 
bombing squadron was forcibly brought home to 
every one at Janes. The enemy policy, a sound 
one, was to tackle the aerodromes first of all before 
attempting to destroy dumps at their leisure. Hav- 
ing dealt with Gorgop in the morning, attention 
in the afternoon was turned to Janes, and soon 
after lunch they appeared. Most machines were 
got off the aerodrome before the bombs began to 
fall, but owing to their lack of speed they were 
unable satisfactorily to engage the enemy, and 
pilots and observers, as they climbed laboriously 
upwards, were able to look down on the aerodrome 
and watch some forty bombs bursting around the 
hangars and tents. Soon the whole place was 
covered in smoke, and when it cleared anything 
might be expected. As it happened, however, most 
of the bombs had fallen in a line just outside the 
hangars and no great material damage was done. 
Everything was punctured with holes, and at 
night when lights were burning it was as though 
thousands of minute lanterns were hung about the 
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camp. The toll in life was greater. Seven men 
were killed and Lieutenant E. McM. Howes, the 
equipment officer, and eight men were wounded. 
The mechanics behaved admirably. They were 
a splendid lot of men, and those that were killed 
were among the best in the squadron, which was 
also unfortunate in losing the services of Lieutenant 
Howes at a time when his valuable experience was 
sadly needed. The men worked far into the night, 
tuning up the machines, suggesting improvements 
here, altering rigging there, to make them their 
best to receive the enemy on the morrow. 

On the morrow they came. It was a common 
sight to see flights of duck and geese flying over- 
head in V-shape formation on their way to the lakes 
and wild marshland, that string across Macedonia. 
The formation of the bombing squadron as it ap- 
peared over the hills was wholly similar, and at first 
might have escaped notice but for the ominous 
hum of the engines. As the machines came nearer 
they lost their aspect of wild duck and looked, to 
quote one observer, “ like cathedrals flying through 
the air.”” On this day, however, the bombers passed 
to the west of the aerodrome, heading southwards 
for Salonika. They numbered twenty, and on 
arrival at Salonika were attacked by the seven 
available machines of No. 17 Squadron and, despite 
superior numbers, the formation was broken up 
and one Halberstadt scout was forced to land at 
Gumendze; the pilot, a Lieutenant Kaistner, was 
taken prisoner by the 122nd French Division. 
Salonika was, however, successfully bombed. Just 
north of the town was a base camp called Summer- 
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hill, where a very heavy number of casualties was 
caused. One bomb fell amongst a party of men 
who had come down the line to catch the leave-boat 
to England. The machines of 47 were in the air 
waiting to intercept the raiders, who split up into 
small groups, and each machine of 47 fought some 
three or four of the enemy. It was a great fight. 
Over No Man’s Land between the Vardar and the 
lake the enemy made a stand and the anti-aircraft 
shells of both sides were bursting amongst the 
machines, The aeroplanes of 47 were not good 
enough to settle the combat, and, although they 
inflicted some damage, the enemy were able to 
withdraw when they tired of the fight and by 
that time many of the squadron machines had been 
badly shot about, although no one was wounded. 

On March the 2lst, “C” Flight moved from 
Janes to Kirec. The village of Kirec lies along the 
road from Janes to Lake Ardzan, and those from 
Janes who used to visit the lake in the hot summer 
days for a swim found that Kirec mess formed a 
very pleasant half-way house. 

It is not easy to give an idea of the activity 
that prevailed whilst the bombing squadron was 
operating from Hudova. It should be remembered 
that, although the area covered by this squadron 
extended over many hundreds of square miles, yet 
that area was sparsely inhabited, and, behind the 
lines at any rate, camps and dumps were scattered, 
and a few days sufficed for the main dumps situated 
on different parts of the front to be visited. Further- 
more, so far as the R.F.C. are concerned, there were 
only two squadrons to carry on all the necessary 
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corps work along a 90-mile front, to fight and 
endeavour to prevent the bombing squadron, as 
well as other enemy machines, crossing the lines, 
and in addition carry on counter-bombing. Since, 
too, Hudova lay opposite 47 Squadron’s front, they 
may be said to have borne the brunt of this extra 
activity. 

There is no doubt about the fact of the moral 
effect of bombing. It was estimated in France to 
be to the material effect as 20:1. The moral effect 
is borne by the people who are bombed, and these 
always call for help to their own flying men. How 
often during the war in a bomb-raid did one hear 
the query, ‘“‘ What are our flying men doing, not to 
stop them?’’! It is a dangerous query, for it is apt 
to lead up to a demand for a dangerous policy, 
that of defence. The man who is being bombed 
likes to feel that our own men are having a hit back, 
and he is often only convinced that they are so 
hitting back if he can see it happening. He wants 
to see an enemy machine or formation attacked 
every time it crosses the lines, and thinks that the 
proper way to ensure this being done is to keep 
patrols over our lines waiting for the enemy. Any- 
thing done in the air behind the enemy lines is out 
of his view. Those who commanded the Air Force 
saw most clearly that the only true defence is a 
vigorous offence, and although at times there were 
difficulties, and even not a little pressure from those 
not equally competent to judge, yet they never 
swerved from this policy. How justified they were 
is apparent from the lessons learned at Verdun. 
Here the French adopted from the outset a relent- 
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less offensive policy in the air. Patrols were kept 
up far behind the enemy lines. German troops 
were attacked on the ground by low-flying aeroplanes. 
The moral effect on the German infantry and gun- 
ners was so great that they called loudly for defen- 
sive protection. The phrase “ air-barrage’”’ (Luft- 
sperre) was coined. There is a magic and a snare 
in catchwords. The phrase caught on, and hence- 
forth the German airmen were largely used on 
patrols along and behind their own lines, with dis- 
astrous results. At the Somme, which followed on 
Verdun, the discomfiture of the German airmen 
was completed. The German air service went to 
pieces, and General von Hoeppner was called in 
to reorganize the whole service as an independent 
arm. Von Hoeppner recognized the great mistake 
that had been made in adopting the air-barrage 
policy. He at once set to work to copy the offensive 
methods of the British and French, and under him 
the enemy air service recovered its moral. 

Those in Macedonia whose duty took them along 
on their two slow feet were no exception to the general 
rule, and occasionally one had to contend with an 
attitude which could be met, not by question and 
answer, but only by considerable propaganda. To 
the average soldier, all aeroplanes in those days 
were alike. He rather put them into a class by 
themselves, and, like masons, bricklayers, or chorus 
girls, he expected them all to dance to a certain 
definite tune. That a slow two-seater reconnais- 
sance machine could not overtake and stunt around 
a single-seater scout seemed to him to argue a lack 
of initiative on the part of the pilot rather than the 
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engine. These things seem trivial, but the flying 
man is the servant of the infantryman, and it is well 
that the limitations of aircraft be fully understood 
by those who use them. 

On March the 4th, a combined bombing raid by 
Nos. 47 and 17 Squadrons was arranged against 
Hudova. Twelve bombing machines and six B.E.12 
escorts set out in good V-formation and five 100-lb., 
five 20-lb., and thirty-five 4°5 inch converted 
shells were dropped, causing damage to hangars, 
camps, and personnel. On the afternoon of the 
same day nine bombing machines with five escorts 
bombed Cestovo, where damage was done to sheds, 
marquees, and tents. This was some sort of retalia- 
tion, perhaps, for the raid made that morning on 
Dudular dump near Salonika, when several bombs 
fell on hospitals, causing casualties amongst the 
sick and wounded. It is only fair to add that 
this area was most congested and great ammuni- 
tion and supply dumps shouldered up against the 
hospitals. 

A few days later a night raid was attempted on 
Hudova aerodrome. Whilst the machines were in 
the air the moon became overcast with clouds and 
observation was difficult. Bombs were dropped on 
the aerodrome, and one machine which failed to 
locate the hangars dropped a 100-lb. bomb on 
Cestovo dump. March the 12th was a similar day. 
A squadron of enemy aeroplanes bombed the 
approaches to Vertekop, and once again there were 
several casualties in hospitals and field ambulances, 
and two English nurses were killed. Vertekop is 
on the railway that runs from Monastir to Salonika 
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via Florina. It is many miles away from the 
Doiran front and is situate in vastly different coun- 
try. There were no British troops in this sector 
except for odd detachments, and the British hospitals 
worked for the Serbian army. Thirteen of our 
bombing machines, escorted by seven scouts, left, 
in retaliation, to bomb Hudova aerodrome, carrying 
fifty-four 16-lb., six 100-lb., and one 112-lb. bombs. 
Considerable damage was done to the aerodrome 
again, and a direct hit was obtained on a train 
standing on the line. As the formation approached, 
many enemy machines were seen to leave the ground, 
and our formation was heavily attacked; one of 
our pilots, 2nd Lieutenant D. H. Glasson, was seen 
to be going down low over the enemy aerodrome, 
closely pursued. He failed to return. During that 
afternoon the aerodrome at Janes was raided. 
Most of the bombs fell wide and little material 
damage was done, although the tin huts which 
housed the officers, and some of the men’s tents, 
were again freely punctured with holes. A message- 
bag was also dropped, and made a better mark. The 
message read :— 


“ RoyaL Fiyina Corps. 

‘“ British aviator shot to-day between twelve and one 
o’clock ; shot inthe stomach. More particulars will follow. 
Has just died.” 


No further particulars came in. 2nd Lieutenant 
Glasson, who came from New South Wales, joined 
the R.F.C. in February, 1916, and went overseas 
with No. 47. 

The German bombing squadron proved extremely 
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troublesome, and made special measures imperative. 
A fighting flight was formed at Hadzi Junas, near 
Janes. This flight was under the command of 
Lieutenant IF’. G. Saunders; and consisted of three 
B.E.12’s of No. 17 Squadron, and one B.E.12 and 
two de Havilland scouts (D.H.2’s) of 47 Squadron. 

The navy were asked to co-operate, and the 
officer commanding R.N.A.S. ships and units in the 
Mediterranean was approached for help. This was 
at once forthcoming, and four Sopwith fighters and 
one Sopwith triplane were sent on March the 27th. 
Unfortunately the triplane crashed on landing at 
Salonika and had to be returned to Mudros. We 
shall hear more of the naval detachment, but one 
fact may be noted here. Those of the R.N.A.S. 
were wedded to the navy. They spoke of ward- 
rooms and gun-rooms, and flew on compass bearings. 
They were of course only too keen to help the R.F.C., 
but they were greatly exercised as to how to show 
to all and sundry that their ways were of the sea 
and not the land. They solved this problem in 
characteristic fashion. They grew beards. But 
they were lovable though unshorn ! 

Meantime, pending a reply from the navy, the 
arrangements for the composite flight were put into 
force, and met with almost instantaneous success, 
for, on the 18th, two hostile bombing raids were 
dispersed and driven back to their own lines. Nor 
was that all; an officer of No. 17 Squadron who had 
already distinguished himself drove down on the 
same day one twin-engined machine out of control 
and completely destroyed another which crashed 
in No Man’s Land. The officer was Captain G. W. 
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Murlis Green and his machine a B.E.12._ This flight 
continued to have great success. 

Some few days later, on March the 25th, the wing 
temporarily lost its Commander, Colonel Dawes. 
It happened thus. Colonel Dawes set out with the 
intention of visiting the wing commander at Mudros. 
When over the Athos peninsula his engine gave out 
and a forced landing was made on the shore near 
Riha Bay, a desolate, uninhabited spot with no 
communications to Salonika. His disappearance 
caused much speculation in the wing, and on the 
following morning a machine was sent to search 
Cassandra, Longros, and Hasionoros peninsulas for 
the missing pilot and machine, but owing to the 
fog the search had to be abandoned. Later in the 
day another attempt was made, and this time 
Captain Hudson located the machine and came 
down low enough to see four Greeks pointing in a 
north-westerly direction. It was therefore assumed 
that the colonel had gone across the peninsula to 
Toronis Bay. The navy were so advised, and a 
destroyer went in search, bringing him back to 
Salonika on the 27th. 

On the following day the naval machines were 
in action against the enemy bombing squadron and 
drove them back to their aerodrome before they 
could bomb their objective, which was Snevce aero- 
drome. 

The scouts belonging to No. 47 squadron used 
any spare time in practising, and as a result of this 
a curious accident took place about this time. 2nd 
Lieutenant J. L. Bamford, of No. 17 Squadron, was 
on a B.E.12, and, on his return to the aerodrome 
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after a patrol over the lines, he engaged Lieutenant 
E. R. Wilkinson of 47 on a D.H.2 in a sham fight 
over the aerodrome at Hadzi-Junas. In the course 
of this fight, Bamford dived below Wilkinson and 
collided with the undercarriage of his machine. 
The tail plane and rudder of the B.E.12 were swept 
away, and the machine immediately began to fall 
in a series of spins, completely out of control. At 
some 5,000 feet above the earth the aeroplane 
turned over on to its back and retained this position 
until it hit the ground with one wing. Bamford 
received nothing more than concussion, and, after 
being torpedoed when on his way to Egypt to 
recuperate, was back again flying within a month. 
Some few months later, however, he was killed, 
fighting heavy odds. Wilkinson landed his D.H.2 
safely, that is to say that he himself was unhurt, 
but the D.H.2 collapsed like a house of cards when 
it touched the ground. 

The month of April was eventful for the British 
army on the Doiran front. There were rumours 
of a great offensive. There were other rumours 
of an offensive by the enemy, which, owing to the 
peculiar position of the Salonika army, must have 
caused some uneasy thoughts. Certain it was that 
dumps had been increased, ammunition brought up 
in great quantities, and infantry reinforcements in 
the shape of the 60th London Division. All along 
the line there was a certain liveliness. Some looked 
longingly over the mountains that blocked the way 
to the north and wondered whether they were soon 
to see over the other side. The story of that 
offensive will be told in the next chapter. 
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Meantime no rest was given the enemy aerodrome 
at Hudova. It was raided night and day, the first 
big night raid being on April the 2nd, when an 
effective and noisy barrage, including searchlights 
and green balls, was put up by the enemy. 

On April the 5th, the enemy bombing squadron 
raided Karasouli. The machines from the com- 
posite squadron went up in pursuit, but, owing to 
the proximity of Karasouli to the lines, were 
unable to prevent the enemy from bombing his 
objective. 

2nd Lieutenant W. H. Farrow was wounded 
during a combat, and unable to write a report. 
It would, however, seem that before being rendered 
partially unconscious he brought down an Albatross 
near Bogdanci. Although Farrow made a good 
landing at Snevce, he was only semi-conscious. 

On April the 12th, 2nd Lieutenant L. H. Stowell 
and Lieutenant J. J. Boyd Harvey left the aerodrome 
on a photographic reconnaissance and, when over. 
Stojakovo, the machine came under the usual hot 
fire from anti-aircraft guns. This was the worst 
sector of the front. A little later the danger-spot 
moved and spread to include the Pip Ridge and 
the Grand Couronné area as well as the various 
dumps which received the constant attention of 
our own bombs. When over Stojakovo, the A.W. 
was hit by a shell, the rudder control was severed, 
and the elevator controls nearly so. The machine 
fell from 8,000 to 3,000 feet before control was 
resumed with the pilot operating the lateral aileron 
control, and the observer pulling the tail skid wire. 
Some time after this, Stowell went to Egypt to 
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instruct. Boyd-Harvey, however, remained for 
many a long day, and, instead of developing a 
respect for Archie, conceived a growing contempt 
for that gentleman. 

Somewhere about this time a hospital—No. 20 
Stationary—had come up to Sarigol, and _ the 
rumour that there would also be some nursing 
sisters with it had spread to the aerodrome at 
Janes. In Macedonia, more especially up-country, 
one never saw a member of the fair sex for months 
on end. One rather longed sometimes to talk to 
an English girl. Therefore, when the rumour as 
to 20 Stationary came our way, on the suggestion 
of Boyd-Harvey, some four of us went by tender 
to the hospital with the express intention of bearding 
the matron in her marquee and asking for an intro- 
duction to four charming nurses whom we might 
take with us to Snevce, where we had to collect 
material. It was of course irregular. It all de- 
pended on the matron. We were shown to her 
marquee by an inquiring orderly, and there was a 
mauvais quart @heure as we sat twisting our hats, 
wondering what was going to happen. I, for one, 
felt like getting up and rushing from the place. 
However, at last the matron came in with a dubious 
expression on her face. We introduced ourselves. 
The dubious expression changed to one of mystifi- 
cation. At last Boyd-Harvey suggested that we 
thought that the nurses never had a chance to sec 
the countryside, and as the R.F.C. had a sufficiency 
of transport, perhaps a few nurses would like to 
borrow our tender for the afternoon. He obscured 
the fact that a necessary condition of the borrowing 
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was our being allowed to ride in it. However, the 
matron—a charming lady—supplied this deficiency. 
Four nursing sisters were introduced to us, and 
we started off happy, but awkward, in the direc- 
tion of Snevce. We were warned to look out for 
General Milne who might be about that area, and 
who might also be expected to take a strong line 
if he saw nurses joy-riding with officers. We had an 
enjoyable journey along the Kukus-Snevce valley, 
and only just missed running into General Milne 
on the return. The nurses’ white dresses were very 
marked, but General Milne’s Union Jack floating over 
his car was perhaps equally so, or, maybe, we were 
trained in observation. Anyway, we apparently saw 
him before he saw us, and were able to pull the 
flaps across the front of the tender, at the same time 
exhorting the driver to give a smart salute as we 
passed. Both the flaps and the driver did their 
duty, but it was a trying moment. All this by way 
of reminiscence when writing of Boyd-Harvey, and 
now to our mouions. 

During a raid by the enemy of advanced bivouacs 
of the XII Corps (on which the London Scottish 
could get reminiscent), 2nd Lieutenant F. W. H. 
Thomas on a B.E.12 attacked four enemy machines 
in succession and, obtaining a very good position 
under one, fired a drum from his top gun into the 
fuselage of the enemy from a distance of 20 feet. 
The German aeroplane staggered and then turned 
to the right, going down in a spinning nose-dive. 
Thomas followed for about 1,500 feet, but as the 
engine was oiling up and the enemy was putting 
up a heavy barrage, pursuit was given up. When 
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last seen the aeroplane was at 2,000 feet and still 
out of control. 

On April the 29th eight bombing machines of 
the R.N.A.S., under the command of Squadron 
Commandcr Smyth Pigott, arrived at Amberkoi. 
This was “ F”’ Squadron, which had a nomadic 
and useful career about the Mediterranean. Its job 
here was to carry out a counter-bombing offensive 
on a large scale, and right well it did its work. The 
men on the ground behind the enemy lines must 
have been sorry the Germans ever started to bomb, 
for in the end they got far more than the German 
airmen gave. As a mark of the efficiency of the 
enemy’s anti-aircraft guns it is significant that 
during the ‘course of a raid by “F’’ Squadron 
on the aerodrome at Hudova, on the 10th of May, 
four of the machines were badly hit by anti-aircratt 
fire, but returned safely. “‘ F* Squadron went to 
Stavros on May the 11th, and to Marian on the 
following day, in order to repeat their bombing 
raids on the Struma front. Here some fifteen days 
later a most serious accident occurred at eleven in 
the morning. Theonly men in the bessoneau hangar 
at the time were killed on the spot, and there is no 
satisfactory account of what happened. The bombs 
with which the machines were loaded, pending a 
raid, exploded one after another, and, in addition 
to the four men who were in the bessoneau at the 
time and who were killed on the spot, four other 
mechanics and a private from the 10th Hants 
Regiment were wounded. Ten R.N.A.S. Sopwiths 
were destroyed and eleven Clerget engines. It was 
a serious blow, and it was important that the enemy 
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should not know of it. Consequently elaborate 
precautions were taken to prevent the news of the 
accident spreading. ‘This was not easy where the 
doings of the R.F.C. and R.N.A.S. were a topic of 
general conversation on the front. However, that 
it was effectively concealed may be gathered from 
the fact that many weeks later staff officers at the 
base were quite ignorant of the accident. Orders 
were issued that the accident was not to be dis- 
cussed, and these were loyally complied with. The 
charred remains of the machines and hangars were 
removed and hidden in the bushes, and traces of the 
fire were covered over with earth, shrubs being 
planted on the bare patches to obscure visibility 
from the air. This accident ended the valuable 
help which the R.N.A.S. had been able to give. 

On the morning of May the 2nd Flight Sub- 
Lieutenant H. L. Gaskell and 2nd Lieutenant J. 
Watt, the latter of 47 Squadron, were returning 
from the lines, where they had been subjected to 
heavy gun-fire, when, at about 5,000 feet over the 
Hadzi-Junas aerodrome, the wings of the machine 
seemed to fold up and the aeroplane crashed to 
earth from that height and both Watt and Gaskell 
were killed. 

A reconnaissance of the Hudova area carried out 
on May the 10th showed that the sheds and han- 
gars close to, and south of, the railway at Hudova, 
had been moved, and the train was also gone. It 
was therefore assumed that the enemy Bombing 
Squadron had left the aerodrome for a destination 
unknown. Later, in point of fact, it was identified 
in Belgium. 
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A sigh of relief went up at its departure, more 
particularly because it meant a temporary cessation 
of the pyjama-clad run from tent or hut to a dug- 
out, or a precipitate dash for machines. 


‘ADIN ,.dIgd, ONIMAHS HdVADOLOHd ANOITAO 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BATTLE OF DOIRAN, 1917 


“The Bulgarian front between Doiran Lake and 
the Vardar was one of exceptional strength. To 
an observer from the centre of the line from which 
the Allied attack was to take place, the medley of 
broken hills forming his position baffles detailed 
description except at great length. There are steep 
hillsides and rounded hills. There is little soil. 
The hard rocky ground makes consolidation of a 
newly won position difficult, and gives overwhelm- 
ing advantage to the defender, well dug into trenches 
that have been the careful work of three years. 
Deep-cut ravines divert progress and afford un- 
limited opportunity for enfilading fire. But in all 
the complexity of natural features the ‘P’ Ridge 
and Grand Couronné stand out in conspicuous 
domination. The former, from a height of over 
2,000 feet, slopes southward towards our lines, over- 
looking our trenches and the whole country south 
to Salonika. To its right the country dips and rises 
to a less sharp, but no less intricate maze of hills, 
that mount tier upon tier, from Petit Couronné 
with its steep and rugged sides, above Doiran Lake 
to Grand Couronne, itself little lower than the 
summit of the ‘P’ Ridge. The enemy had taken 


full advantage of his ground. He was strongly 
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entrenched in three successive lines, with com- 
munication trenches deeply cut into the rock, 
and roomy well-timbered dug-outs, with concrete 
machine-gun emplacements, and, on the crest 
between °P? Ridge and Grand Couronne, with 
concrete gun-pits. It was the key position of 
the Vardar-Doiran defences, and he held it 
with his best troops.” 

This is taken from Sir George Milne’s despatch 
dated December the Ist, 1918. It gives some idea 
of the strength of those positions which stared out 
across our lines. 

Sir George Milne received instructions towards 
the end of February, 1917, to be prepared to com- 
mence offensive operations during the first week 
in April. The nature of these operations was, so 
far as the British were concerned, to engage the 
enemy on the Struma front, and to the east of the 
Lake, and at the same time to make an attack in 
force west of the Lake. Preparations for the offen- 
sive were completed by April the 8th, but, for 
various reasons, General Sarrail found it necessary 
to put off the attack until April the 24th, when it 
was launched after a bombardment of the hostile 
positions extending over several days. It became 
early apparent that the strength of the enemy 
artillery had been greatly increased in anticipation 
of the attack. 

Not until early morning on the 24th were despatch 
riders sent out from XII Corps Headquarters to 
notify the formations concerned that zero hour 
would be 9.45 p.m. that same night. The Bulgar 
appears to have received earlier, but not altogether 
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accurate information. A deserter of the 33rd Bul- 
garian Regiment gave himself up to the 22nd 
Division on the night of the 23rd, and, on being 
questioned on the following morning, stated that 
the Bulgars had been warned to expect our attack 
at 8 p.m. that night. The news reached Sir H. 
Wilson, commanding the XII Corps, after breakfast, 
and he went across to see Sir George Milne. It 
was decided that the information should not affect 
the plans. The deserter also mentioned that con- 
siderable reinforcements had arrived in the Dedeli 
area. These were, in fact, the 39th Regiment and 
part of the 58th Regiment, as was afterwards dis- 
covered. 

Air reconnaissances throughout the day had little 
of importance to tell, although in the afternoon 
some 1,000 men were reported marching from 
Dedeli in the direction of Hodza-Obasi. 

The attack was made in the following order 
from right (the lake side) to left (P.44 on “P” 
Ridge). 


hee Brigade. Battalion. Objective. seach vi Sup- 
26th | 79th Brigade | 7th Wilts O.land 0.2! 8th D.C.L.I. in 
(Brig.-General | 12th Hants 0.3 Brigade Re- 
A. J. Poole) 10th Devons O.4and 0.5! serve 
78th Brigade | 7th R. Berks | 0.54 9th Gloucester 
(Brig.-General | 11th Worcester Regt. 
J. Duncan) Regt. 0.6 7th O.B.L.I. Bri- 
gade Reserve 
22nd) 66th Brigade | 8th K. Shrop- | 380, Mame-| 9th South Lancs. 
(Brig.-General shire L.I. lon and 12th Che- 
F.S. Montague; 13th Manchester} P.44 shire Regt. 


Bates) Regt. Brigade Re- 
serve 
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In addition there were in reserve, 

The 77th Brigade in reserve to the 26th Division. 

The 66th Brigade in reserve to the 22nd Division, 
with one Battalion holding the Whaleback. 

The 67th Brigade in Corps Reserve near Galavanci. 

The 8th Mounted Brigade in Army Reserve. 

The objectives O.1,! etc., were distinct enemy 
works. O.1 and O.2 lay across the precipitous gap 
called Patty Ravine. Over this the Wiltshires 
were to go before storming the strongly held posi- 
tions. O.2 was connected up with O.3 across the 
Wylye Valley, which in winter emptied its waters 
into the Jumeaux Ravine. O.4 and O.5 were what 
one might call the Petit Couronné position. The 
ill-starred Jumeaux Ravine lay between the Devons 
and their objective. The Jumeaux also came be- 
tween the Berks and Worcesters, and 0.54 and O.6 
on the Scabbard. On the left of the 26th Division, 
Hill 380 and the work called the Mamelon offered 
a difficult task to the 22nd Division, but their most 
formidable objective was P.44 on the scarred red 
slopes of the “P”’ Ridge. 

The day had been cloudy with a fresh north- 
westerly wind. In the evening the wind dropped. 
The night was still and very dark, with some clouds. 
The new moon gave but little light and set at 
10.44 p.m. Occasional lights along the heights of 
the Beles on the opposite shore of the lake twinkled 
down through the darkness like stars. To minimize 
the effect of searchlights, star shells, and so forth, 
the troops taking part in the attack had been ordered 
to blacken their faces. As the men assembled for 


1 “QO” from French “ouvrage”—a work. 
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the assault, this fact gave rise to many grim jests. 

At 4.40 p.m. in the afternoon the enemy had 
registered a barrage in front of the 22nd Division, 
and again at 9.25 p.m. At 9.10 p.m. he put down 
a most heavy barrage along the whole front of the 
26th Division. This was maintained throughout 
the attack. The heaviest part of this barrage was 
put into the Jumeaux Ravine, but both Wylye 
and Patty Ravines received their due share. 

The 22nd Division gained all their objectives and 
were able during the night to consolidate the ground 
won, despite the fact that four determined counter- 
attacks were made against P.44. The total losses 
of this division for the night were | officer and 6 
other ranks killed and 6 officers and 165 other ranks 
wounded. four other ranks were reported missing. 

The 26th Division were less successful. Over 
50 per cent. of those who took part in the attack 
were killed or wounded, and, with the grey light 
of the morning, the division had completely with- 
drawn to our front-line trenches. On the extreme 
right, O.1 had been reached by one company of the 
Wiltshires with little opposition. The remainder of 
the battalion, caught in a murderous fire, failed 
to reach 0.2. Their losses were 14 officers and 313 
other ranks. The Devons and the Hants were 
caught by the barrage in the Jumeaux Ravine. 
The barrage consisted mostly of 8-inch high explo- 
sive and shrapnel. The noise and efficacy of the 
8-inch shells, constantly falling within the confines 
of a narrow space out of which precipitous heights 
loomed vaguely, was magnified a hundredfold. Many 
casualties were caused before the troops had reached 
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their assembly-points. The assaulting troops had 
to go across the Jumeaux before the real storming 
of the enemy positions could take place. The 
wonder is that any got across at all. Yet the right 
company of the Hampshires secured a footing on 
O.3; or rather a few of those who started reached 
their objective. But they found the Bulgar await- 
ing them and inviting them on with a grim “‘ Come 
on, Johnny.” The survivors of two companies of 
the Devons, under their gallant commander Lieut.- 
Colonel T. N. Howard, got through. But by the 
time that reinforcements and ammunition reached 
them, the situation on either flank was such that 
the divisional commander decided that all troops 
should be withdrawn to our original lines, so the 
Devons were recalled. The few who got back 
brought with them 8 prisoners—7 Bulgarians and 
a German telephonist. This gallant battalion lost 16 
officers and 402 other ranks. The Hampshires fared 
little better and lost 15 officers and 249 other ranks. 
The works on O.5 were never occupied. O.54$ and 
O.6 were taken, but given up in the withdrawal. 

Through the cold, wan day of the 25th, stretchers 
were out bringing in the wounded, which the Bulgar 
allowed without any interference, even permitting 
stretcher parties right up to his own wire. At 
night the rain fell pitilessly. 

During the following days the positions which 
had been captured by the 22nd Division were 
consolidated and arrangements made for a further 
push along the “P” Ridge. Before this could 
take place, instructions were received by Sir George 
Milne to postpone the operations, and May the 8th 
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was fixed for the renewal of the Allied advance. 
The British were once again to concentrate their 
main effort in the vicinity of Lake Doiran. 

The success of the 22nd Division in the original 
attack had created a marked salient, and it was 
therefore decided that the 26th Division should 
make a fresh attack upon the enemy’s advanced 
position from Lake Doiran to the Petit Couronné. 
Meantime the 79th Brigade, which had suffered so 
heavily in the attack of the 24th/25th April, had 
relieved the 83rd Brigade to the east of Lake Doiran, 
and the latter had come into Corps Reserve. For 
the 79th this meant the taking over of a quieter 
sector. The left of this sector at Popovo was high 
above the lake, and many of the men who had taken 
part in the first attack were able to look down on 
the second. In order to distribute as far as possible 
the enemy’s artillery fire, the 22nd Division was 
to simulate an attack against the line from Petit 
Couronné to P.4, and to advance its line to the 
west of the ““P” Ridge opposite Krastali. It was 
also to send a small raiding force against the village. 
The 60th Division was to co-operate by advancing 
its line to Tomato Hill, Westbury Hill, and by 
occupying Goldies Hill. As a result of the experi- 
ence gained in the first attack, it was decided to 
avoid the Jumeaux Ravine and to attack O.1, O.2, 
and O.3, and to occupy the Petit Couronné by a cowp 
de main should opportunity offer. 

The attack was delivered after a two days’ bom- 
bardment, at 9.50 p.m., at moon-rise. The action 
of the 22nd and 60th Divisions was successful. The 
26th Division fared hardly better than before. 
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The divisional commander had received intimation 
from the commander-in-chief that the attack was 
to be pressed with the utmost determination. That 
this was done there is no shadow of doubt. Three 
Scottish battalions delivered the attack. The centre 
one, the 12th Battalion Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, was the only one to reach its objective 
and commence the consolidation of the line. All 
the officers, however, were casualties, and as no sup- 
ports were forthcoming, the troops forestalled heavy 
counter-attacks from front and flank by withdraw- 
ing. The casualties were some 12 officers and 210 
men. The llth Battalion Scottish Rifles on their 
right were quickly enveloped in a thick cloud of 
smoke, dust, and mist, and it is hard to say what 
happened. They would appear to have become 
somewhat disorganized in the consequent confusion. 
The 10th Battalion Black Watch on the left were 
unable to penetrate beyond the enemy’s front-line 
trenches, and when driven back made two further 
unsuccessful attacks, losing in all 10 officers and 
370 other ranks. It was not until after 2 a.m. that 
the brigadier commanding the 77th Brigade was 
fully aware of the complete failure of his attack. 
He organized a fresh general attack at dawn, which 
was unsuccessful, 

Meantime the 78th Brigade assaulted the eastern 
end of Petit Couronné (0.4) shortly after midnight. 
The 7th Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, who 
delivered the assault, were met with an extremely 
heavy trench-mortar barrage, under cover of which 
the enemy made counter-attacks. Although all 
the officers except one or two subalterns quickly 
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became casualties, this fine battalion repeatedly 
returned to the attack. Two companies of the 7th 
Royal Berks, sent in support, joined the remains of 
the Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry on the southern 
slopes of 0.4 after their second attack had failed, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Dene, commanding the 7th 
Royal Berks, who arrived later, assumed command. 
He organized a fresh attack, which was delivered 
at 5 a.m. after artillery preparation. The attack 
was well led and vigorously carried out, and the 
extreme limits of O.4 were reached. The enemy 
immediately put his heavy guns on to the trenches 
which had been won, and this, combined with accur- 
ate trench-mortar fire, drove our troops back with 
very heavy losses. Colonel Dene’s orders were to 
hold 0.4 at all costs, and, although wounded, when 
driven from the trenches he clung to the slopes of 
the hill with his few remaining men. Eventually, 
as the situation was an impossible one, orders were 
given for the withdrawal of the troops, and this was 
done with few further casualties. The 7th Oxford 
and Bucks Light Infantry lost altogether 15 officers 
and 447 other ranks; the 7th Royal Berks, 9 
officers and 143 other ranks. So ended the battle. 

From Doiran the activity moved to the Struma 
front and operations were in progress there when, 
on May the 24th, definite instructions were received 
from General Sarrail that offensive operations were 
to cease all along the front. 

This, then, is a very brief outline of the first spring 
offensive in Macedonia. It may be argued that it 
has little to do with the history of No. 47 Squadron. 
No. 47 was a corps squadron, and as such was in 
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close touch with the work of the ground units of 
the XII Corps. What manner of troops they were 
is evident from this survey of their attempt at the 
wellnigh impossible. The squadron took their part 
in these operations. 

A secret order was issued from XII Corps Head- 
quarters on the 18th of April dealing with the allot- 
ment of aeroplanes for artillery co-operation and 
close patrols for the forthcoming operations. This 
order stated that the fronts covered by Heavy Artil- 
lery Groups could, from the point of view of close 
patrol work, be considered to coincide with Divi- 
sional fronts as follows :— 

37th Group with 26th Division. 

82nd ‘3 » wend 

75th re » 60th - 
Before outlining the scheme of co-operation, the 
order set forth the functions of the various types of 
aeroplanes as follows :— 

The “ A.W.” (Armstrong-Whitworth) acroplanes 
are two-seated machines fitted with wireless and 
therefore available for artillery co-operation, carrying 
an observer. 

The B.E.12 aeroplanes are single-seated scouting 
machines fitted with wireless and available for 
artillery co-operation, but without an observer and 
therefore unable to carry out detailed ranging. 

The D.H. (De Havilland) aeroplanes are single- 
seated scouting machines, and not being fitted with 
wireless cannot carry out artillery co-operation. 
Distant patrols and contact patrols, the order went 
on to say, will be carried out when necessary outside 
the allotment. 
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It is unnecessary for the purpose of this history 
to set forth the detailed table of flights which accom- 
panied the above order. It will be enough to say 
that a time-table was drawn up whereby machines 
were to be patrolling and registering over the front 
from dawn to sundown on each day of the bombard- 
ment. On the morning of the 23rd of April, the 
day before the attack, a photographic lorry was 
sent up to Janes with the necessary personnel, two 
enlarging lanterns, and stores available for about 
six weeks, for the purpose of developing any urgent 
plates which might be required during the operations. 
This arrangement was not, of course, sufficient to 
cope with any great influx of plates, but enabled 
urgent work to be done on the spot. Less pressing 
photography had to be done at Salonika. 

Many records of No. 47 Squadron for this period 
are missing. It is therefore impossible to enter 
with any detail into the co-operation between the 
squadron and the artillery. Many destructive 
shoots were carried out on hostile batteries and, by 
their presence, the aeroplanes kept down retalia- 
tory measures on our own artillery. As an example 
of the success of these shoots the following two 
instances are quoted from a 16th Wing summary. 
On one occasion, when ranging on a hostile gun- 
emplacement, two large explosions occurred—appar- 
ently an ammunition store was hit—and when the 
smoke had cleared away the emplacement had 
completely disappeared and nothing but a number 
of shell-holes was visible. On another occasion, 
three large explosions were seen and flames rose to 
a height of 400 feet. This again was probably an 
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ammunition dump. A _ prisoner who was taken 
later referred to one of these shoots and stated that 
two guns had been destroyed. 

There was no co-operation between aeroplanes 
and infantry in the attacks themselves, owing of 
course to the fact that they were carried out during 
darkness. By being compelled to deliver his attacks 
at night the British commander was deprived of 
attendant aerial support. It is true that the types 
of machines which 47 possessed were slow and 
much inferior to those flown by the Royal Flying 
Corps on the western front at the same period. On 
the other hand, they were well adapted for artillery 
spotting and most of the observers knew the ground 
thoroughly. The enemy had unmasked, to meet 
the attack, many new guns on to which aerial 
observation would have been of paramount use. 
Furthermore, apart altogether from attacks on 
hostile infantry and strong points which low-flying 
aeroplanes could have accomplished, contact patrols 
would possibly have eliminated the confusion of 
effort which took place. 

Contact patrol had first been introduced on a 
definite scale by the British during the battles of 
the Somme in 1916. Efficient co-operation between 
acroplanes and infantry entails a very high standard 
of organization, as well as very careful training of 
the Royal Flying Corps personnel and the ground 
personnel who are to carry out the attack. This 
training was out of the question for 47 Squadron, 
for the simple reason that there was never any 
time available for it. The Balkans were a subsidiary 
theatre of war, and the best had to be made of 
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the material to hand. Despite all these and other 
drawbacks, had a dawn attack been possible the 
Royal Flying Corps could have given very material 
support. What the flying man can do against hostile 
columns during an attack was clearly demonstrated 
on this front in the autumn of the following year. 

During the last week in May the following letter 
was received from the B.G.G.8. XII Corps by the 
officer commanding 47 Squadron :— 


‘“‘ The Corps Commander desires me to convey to you, and 
to the officers and other ranks under your command, his 
great appreciation of the zeal shown by all ranks and the 
good work performed during the operations carried out by 
the XII Corps during the past month. 

‘“* He realizes clearly the strain imposed, not only upon 
pilots and observers, but also upon other ranks of the Royal 
Flying Corps in carrying out their duties at high pressure 
during a period of operations, and he has read with interest 
the reports rendered of the various flights carried out during 
this period.” 


CHAPTER VII 
SUMMER NIGHTS—AND GNATS 


The Macedonian summer has some fine, but 
many bad, aspects. Apart from the periods when 
the Vardar winds film everything, animate and 
inanimate, with fine dust, the weather can be relied 
upon to be consistently hot with fairly continuous 
sunshine. But the sunshine is bitterly paid for. 
The greatest torture came from the flies. The 
teachings of the nursery leave us with a benevolent 
feeling towards this most accursed of winged insects. 
As permeating as the dust, the flies recognized 
no place as sacred. They settled in their millions 
around the cook-houses and had high fun on every 
morsel of food through its various stages from its 
arrival at the base until its advent to the mouth. 
Some few even followed further. They tormented 
you every minute of the day. They knew of secret 
entrances to your mosquito-net. They retired 
late and were up betimes. During their hours of 
rest they were relieved by the mosquito. I could 
almost write a learned essay on the mosquito and 
malaria. I know in theory how to distinguish 
between the comparatively harmless culex and the 
malaria-carrying anopheles. J know by experience 
that they both bite. They used to come up to 
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in clouds just as the heat of the day died down, and 
the western sky was a pure green, suggestive of 
an elusive peace. If the mosquito-net was proof 
against mosquitoes, then the sand-fly concentrated 
against it. On the morrow of a summer night, 
the man of sensitive skin was seen in a new light, 
his contours and colouring having undergone a 
decided change. The twenty-four hours of the 
day passed in a kaleidoscope of insects. 

During the hottest part of the day, work not 
absolutely necessary ceased. This time was bad for 
flying, because of the “ bumps,” and because of 
poor observation due to the haze. A post-prandial 
rest was forced even on the youngest of the squad- 
ron, and it was during these uncomfortable hours of 
wet heat that snakes went abroad in search of food. 
The aspect of a long, sinuous, probably quite harm- 
less snake curling its way across the floor of the 
hut in chase of a mouse that has eaten a hole through 
a best jacket is calculated to disturb the remainder 
of the afternoon’s rest. The stuffiness of the Mace- 
donian summer was tempered somewhat by the 
arrangements made by our P.M.C., Lieutenant L. 
P. Sedgwick. Sedgwick had grown up with the 
squadron. He organized parties to lay out a tennis 
lawn. <A corner of the aerodrome was chosen, and, 
for many odd hours, buried waist-high in the grass, 
to the joy of the large flies which, taking advantage 
of the fact that shorts were being worn, bit viciously 
and continuously, parties of officers might be seen 
scything merrily. At last the necessary area of 
ground was ready. Oil was spread over it and 
stamped in in devious ways. The court was marked 
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out. For a net one had to be content with rabbit 
wire run across between two stakes. Thus far, 
and a halt was called until the rackets and balls, 
for which a cable had been sent to Egypt, should 
arrive. There was no tennis impedimenta in the 
whole of Macedonia. Even Orosdi Back at Salonika 
could do nothing. After a delay which cooled 
slightly the first heat of enthusiasm, the rackets 
arrived. Thence for a few days the court was in 
full use. Until one night came the rain: Mace- 
donian rain. The court was not washed away, 
but the rackets were. Carelessly left lying on the 
court, a treatment which they resented, they 
were of no further use. So ended, for the moment, 
the distraction of tennis. 

But Sedgwick had other ideas. The mess, as 
were most of the officers’ quarters, was built of 
wooden ammunition-boxes. Plans were drawn up 
for an addition to the mess. There was much 
whispering and much mystery. The officer in 
charge of the local ammunition dump was invited 
to the mess and treated as a royal and honoured 
guest. A few days later a load of boxes arrived. 
These were built around one corner of the huts. 
Time passed. There were bangings and goings 
and comings. Sedgwick, perhaps partly as a result 
of the excitement, fell sick of a fever, and the 
casualty clearing station at Janes opened a bed 
and received him into its cool sheets. To accen- 
tuate his isolation, barbed wire was put round 
his corner of the camp. Jones took over the task 
which Sedgwick had left incomplete. A _ tender 
going to Salonika was used to make sundry pur- 
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chases. At last the great night arrived. By kind 
permission of the colonel commanding, the famous 
band of the 7th Wilts came down to the aerodrome 
to play throughout the evening. Many illustrious 
guests were invited. The tender, which had stood 
outside the mess all the previous night, was gradually 
emptied in the direction of the new addition to the 
huts. A special dinner was put on. When the 
last machine came in from the lines and the whole 
mess were assembled, an unveiling ceremony took 
place. In what was the wall was now an aperture 
which disclosed a perfectly arranged bar with rows 
of multi-coloured bottles and the mess corporal in 
spotless white coat. The bar was a great success. 
It was opened only in the evenings just before 
dinner. Ice was obtained fairly continuously from 
Salonika, and returning pilots and observers were 
not without gratitude for the long, cool drinks they 
could now enjoy. There was an unofficial guest 
at the opening ceremony. Some of us saw him 
hovering in the shadows, staring with satisfied 
eyes through the windows, beating time to the 
music of the band. He could still hear the distant 
music when, later in the evening, he looked out 
from his tent on the hill and wondered vaguely 
whether anyone had in the last hour or two visited 
in vain his contagious corner of the camp. 

During the summer, flying duties were concen- 
trated, so far as possible, into the early hours of 
the morning or late afternoon and evening. At 
these times the atmosphere was intensely clear, and 
the still, cool air made flying conditions ideal. 

Throughout the month of June hostile machines 
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showed considerable activity, crossing the lines 
at great heights, and reconnoitring the whole area 
down to Salonika. For this, and as a result too of 
the vigorous offensive kept up by 47 Squadron, 
the enemy withdrew machines from the Monastir 
front and concentrated them opposite the British 
sector. The possible explanation of this recon- 
naissance activity was the fact that heavy move- 
ments and changes were being made in the disposition 
of our troops. As, however, the enemy during 
this period made night flights over the area, it 
was considered that the gradual concentration of 
aircraft on the approach to Salonika by the Vardar 
line portended an aerial attack on a large scale. 

The French had reported the arrival of a new 
scout squadron at Kanatlarci, and information came 
through from an agent that this squadron had left 
Leipzig for the Macedonian front at the end of May. 
In the Monastir region the enemy was so active 
in the air that it became obvious he was attempt- 
ing to conceal certain movements which were 
going on behind his own lines. In this he was 
unsuccessful. All this activity of the enemy which 
promised so much faded away without any explana- 
tion forthcoming. 

On June the 5th, Captain W. D. M. Bell, well 
known in British East Africa as a big-game hunter, 
was on escort duty on a B.E.12. Over the Vardar 
he met a Halberstadt scout fitted with two guns 
firing forward. Heattacked, but after a few rounds 
his gun jammed and nothing he could do would 
rectify the stoppage. The German machine broke 
off the combat, and dived towards Hudova, and 
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Bell returned to Janes. Later in the day it was 
reported by the French that this machine had been 
forced to land after the fight, near Mrzenci, a small 
village about 24 miles north of Guevgueli, and a 
mile west of the Vardar. Here it was shelled by 
French naval guns. 

The Royal Flying Corps policy of an incessant 
offensive was fully maintained, but although there 
were constant bomb-raids, many others that had 
been planned came to nothing owing to the un- 
usually bad weather. The normal June was a time 
of oppressive, damp heat in Macedonia. June, 
1917, however, proved an exception, and was noted 
for torrential rain-storms and low clouds, but 
although the Germans were very active, they 
never attacked our machines unless we were inferior 
in numbers. They further at this time did little 
or no artillery reconnaissance. It has been argued 
that this was unnecessary owing to excellent obser- 
vation posts afforded to the enemy by the high 
ground which he everywhere occupied. The lines 
had been well sighted and also well prepared, and, 
whereas they thus dominated our positions, in 
most cases our Staff were confronted by the problem 
of what was happening on the other side of the 
hill, For this reason alone the work of the R.F.C. 
on this front was of great value. 

Six machines of 47 bombed Platanenwald camp 
on June the Ilth. Seven 100-lb. and eighteen 
16-lb. bombs were dropped and a good deal of 
damage done. A little later in the day an unusual 
incident happened near Rupel. A machine, appar- 
ently hostile, but of unknown type, was seen to be 
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approaching Orljak (a 17 Squadron aerodrome) from 
the direction of Rupel, flying at 6,000 feet. This 
in itself was unusual, as the encmy seldom crossed 
the lines under 15,000 feet. Two machines of 17 
Squadron went up to attack, but on approaching 
closely they noticed Allied marking on the wings, 
and, instead of firing, they forced it to land. The 
pilot proved to be Staff-Captain Smolianinov, a 
Russian. He had flown direct from Bolgrad in 
Roumania, across Bulgaria, in order to join the 
Allied Forces in Macedonia. He was perturbed at 
the state of affairs in Russia, and on a captured 
L.V.G. had decided to join the Allies on the Salonika 
front in the hope of getting more fighting. 

Smolianinov was an interesting character. He 
held many orders of high distinction. He joined 
the Russian Artillery in 1909 and learned to fly in 
1912. He had flown continuously since the beginning 
of the war, mostly on captured German machines, 
which he stated were superior in equipment to 
anything supplied by the Russians. The L.V.G. 
on which he made his flight across Bulgaria could 
not climb above 6,000 feet, and had indeed been 
in use for more than a year. Permission was given 
for him to be attached to the R.F.C. as a pilot, and 
for some time he was with 47 Squadron. Some little 
time later he returned to Odessa by air. 

Just about this time there was a slight withdrawal 
of our line in the Struma Valley, which is almost 
uninhabitable in summer owing to the virility 
of the sand-fly and mosquito. Struma, I believe, 
means “ Valley of Death.” It was not wrongly 
named. This move did not affect 47 Squadron, 
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except indirectly, for the Struma Valley was the 
domain of No. 17. 

Among the bomb-raids carried out in the early 
summer, one of the most successful was on Cer- 
niste dump on June the 21st, when, in addition to 
five direct hits on sheds and dumps, one bomb fell 
on a dug-out and completely demolished it. These 
raids were not seriously interfered with by hostile 
aircraft, but towards the end of June the enemy 
became more active. On June the 29th the raiders 
of 47 were attacked over Bogdanci by three Hal- 
berstadts, who were engaged by Denning, Dickson, 
Brufton, and Gibson. ‘Two of the Halberstadts 
were driven off and retired towards Hudova, whilst 
the third, after receiving two drums of ammunition 
from Lieutenant Gibson at 30 yards’ range, went 
down emitting smoke. It was thought that the 
machine crashed, although it was not actually seen 
to do so. In these raids, and on patrols at this 
time, Pilkington, Scales, Buckingham, Gibson, 
Croil, Dent, and Wilkinson did particularly good 
work. 

This persistent bombing on our part had very 
visible effects on the enemy’s moral. Fresh anti- 
aircraft guns were constantly being located in new 
positions. So soon as even a single British aero- 
plane was sighted, trains moved hurriedly out of 
stations. In the Angista Valley smoke fires were 
started at intervals when a reconnaissance machine 
appeared over Porna. Some of the large dumps 
were divided up into smaller ones. Others were 
even moved altogether to Marinopolje, a further 
25 miles off, where they were under the dubious 
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protection of new anti-aircraft guns specially and 
hurriedly brought from Germany. 

On July the 5th, Lieutenant R. M. Wynne Eyton 
on a De Havilland 2 was patrolling near Cerniste 
at about 8,000 feet. He saw, some 200 feet below 
him, an Albatross two-seater escorted by three 
Halberstadt scouts. Wynne Eyton singled out 
the Albatross, which was ranging for the artillery, 
and dived, firing about 100 rounds at point-blank 
range. The Albatross dived steeply, emitting smoke, 
and the 22nd Division later reported that it appar- 
ently righted itself just before reaching the ground, 
but the actual contact with the ground could not 
be observed. The evidence seems to point to the 
fact that the Albatross crashed and was destroyed. 
Wynne Eyton was unable to see what happened, 
owing to the fact that after sending the Albatross 
down he climbed to attack the three Halberstadts. 
These, however, were loth to linger, and made off 
towards Hudova. 

On July the 8th, the squadron suffered a loss in 
the person of Lieutenant H. C. Brufton. He had 
engaged an enemy machine according to the follow- 
ing report from the Officer Commanding No. 24 
Anti-Aircraft Section at Bekerli :— 

“On July the 8th at 19.30 hours a De Havilland engaged a 
Halberstadt over Krastali. The De Havilland pilot dived 
three times to the attack, and on the third occasion he dived 
very steeply and to great depth. After righting himself 
he proceeded in the direction of Janes. The Halberstadt 
took a northerly direction, apparently in great trouble.” 


Lieutenant Brufton’s machine was over the aero- 
drome at Janes, when it was suddenly seen to break 
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up in the air. Brufton fell out at 3,000 feet and 
was picked up about 100 yards from the wreckage. 
Possibly some vital part of the structure had been 
weakened by hits from explosive bullets, which 
the German airmen were then using. Lieutenant 
Brufton was buried in the cemetery near the aero- 
drome. 

During the third week in July there were rumours 
of serious concentrations behind the enemy lines. 
No. 47 Squadron were called upon to do an unusually 
large number of reconnaissances, and as a result 
of this close watch of the whole enemy area they 
were able to say that no major movements were 
going on. This information, which proved to be 
correct, was most useful to the corps commander. 
The weather was bad. A turbulent, dusty Vardar 
wind blew about this time, often accompanied by 
thick white fogs—a nightmare in the mountainous 
country. Despite the weather conditions, all the 
reconnaissances called for by the corps commander 
were carried out, and the desired information in 
each case brought back. This reflected great credit 
on the squadron observers, of whom Lieutenants 
Boyd-Harvey, Harman, and H. A. Jones were 
most active. Harman survived many adventures, 
to succumb to pneumonia at the time of the 
armistice. 

This work called forth the following letter from 
the XII Corps :— 


‘* The Corps Commander has read the summary of work, 
carried out by the scouts and patrols under your command 
yesterday, and is well satisfied with the work carried out 
during the recent trying weather. He wishes you to inform 
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your Flight Commanders that he watches their work with 
interest, and is fully aware of the difficulties with which 
they have to contend.” 20.7.17. 


On July the 30th, “A” flight of No. 47 moved 
from Hadzi-Junas to Kalabac. Kalabac is the 
name of a bleak, bare peak that rises from the 
Janes plain. From its summit on a clear day a 
splendid view is obtainable across Lake Ardzan 
to the tumbled masses of Lower Serbia; across 
Lake Doiran to the wall of the Beles Mountains ; 
whilst the hundred square miles of plain show 
like a carpet intersected by ravines and blotted 
with poppy patches and ruined villages. At the 
feet of Kalabac “A” Flight took up their summer 
abode under the command of Captain W. D. M. 
Bell, M.C. It was much more bracing than Hadzi- 
Junas, although not so good an aerodrome. In 
the winter an occasional wolf lurked about, but the 
chief danger in summer came from grass fires which 
made a rapid way before the wind, and occasion- 
ally necessitated whole battalions turning out to 
combat them. These fires were not confined to 
Kalabac, but were common throughout Macedonia 
in summer. Often at night, when some half-dozen 
were blazing furiously in various directions, an 
entertaining display was provided if the fires were 
remote enough to lend the necessary detachment, 
or else some warm excitement if they were near 
enough to compel action. 

August was hot and sultry. It was weather that 
made one long for the hills of Scotland or the 
coast of Cornwall. There was no gratification for 
these wishes, but August offered many officers of 
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47 a change of scenery which varied between Turkey 
and Albania. These were the circumstances. Hos- 
tile aircraft operating from Gereviz had caused 
considerable annoyance by frequent bombing raids 
on the R.N.A.S. aerodrome at Thasos, and so the 
R.F.C. were asked to co-operate in two raids on 
the aerodrome and seaplane base at Gereviz. Only 
too glad to repay in some measure the invaluable 
help given them by the R.N.A.S. earlier in the 
year, the R.FE.C. seized this opportunity. Five 
machines from 47 were detailed for this work, and 
they set off for No. 17 aerodrome at Marian. Here 
they met seven aeroplanes from 17 Squadron, 
and on August the 10th the formation left Marian 
for Thasos, which was reached at 7 o’clock after 
an hour over the land and a second hour over the 
water. On arrival the machines were ranged round 
the aerodrome, some in Bessonneaux and some 
under olive trees. 

— On the following morning the R.F.C. machines 
started for Gereviz some 35 to 40 miles away. 
On this raid 1,410 lb. of bombs were dropped. Three 
R.N.A.S. machines accompanied the formation : 
two as bombers, and one, a Sopwith Schneider, as 
escort. Unfortunately the Sopwith lagged behind 
the formation, and three Halberstadts which attacked 
shot the machine about a good deal, and wounded 
the pilot in the leg. He was able to return to 
Thasos, where the wound was found not to be 
serious. The remainder of the formation were 
not attacked, probably owing to the very close 
order kept, and they returned safely at 11 a.m. 
I'he machines were at once overhauled and fitted 
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with other bombs for the afternoon raid. Two 
R.N.A.S. machines accompanied this raid, and 
1,964 lb. of bombs were distributed among the 
hangars on the Gereviz aerodrome. Once again 
excellent formation was kept, and the three enemy 
scouts patrolling over the aerodrome refrained from 
attacking. All machines were back at Thasos at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and after a further 
overhaul, the last R.I.C. machine had left the 
ground at 6 p.m. for Salonika, where the formation 
arrived without mishap. This was a crowded day’s 
work. The results of the two raids may be sum- 
marized as follows :— 


(1) A petrol or bomb store set on fire and destroyed. 

(2) Considerable damage to large seaplane shed containing 
about three machines. 

(3) Damage to a seaplane shed containing probably 
two machines. 

(4) Much damage to camps. 

(5) Grass fires started in many places on and about 
the aerodrome, with consequent probable damage 
to some of the machines which were near the 
sheds. 


Further co-operation of 47 Squadron during August 
was with the French near Monastir. 

On the evening of August the 16th a number of 
aeroplanes of 47 and 17 Squadrons left for a French 
aerodrome near Florina, for the purpose of carrying 
out a series of bombing raids in co-operation with 
the French on hostile camps and aerodromes in 
this area. The enemy was well equipped and very 
active in the air. 

The British machines were a motley collection. 
From 47 Squadron there were B.E.12’s, Vickers 
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Bullets, and one A.W. fitted with a 140 horse- 
power R.A.F. engine. This was the only two-seater 
machine accompanying the detachment, and, with 
Lieutenant H. J. Scales or Lieutenant F. W. H. 
Thomas as pilot and Lieutenant H. A. Jones as 
observer, did some good work. 17 Squadron sent 
mostly B.E.12’s, although three of their pilots 
were flying Nieuport Scouts which had been obtained 
from the French. The French were to a certain 
extent much better equipped, and were well supplied 
with Spads, Nieuports, and Sopwith 14 strutters. 
The enemy’s best type was the D.V. Albatross. 
The programme which had been arranged for 
the first day was not carried out in full. The 
French petrol was found not to suit our engines, 
and there were other difficulties. Further, there 
were high winds on the succeeding days which 
sometimes made flying impossible. This is not to 
say, however, that the enemy did not soon become 
aware of the arrival of the Flying Corps. On 
August the 17th and 18th the enemy aerodromes 
and billets at Kanatlarci were bombed. On the 
first occasion good results were obtained, but the 
high wind on the 18th made bombing inaccurate. 
On August the 19th the dump at Topolcani and 
buildings at Prilep, which were believed to be 
occupied by enemy headquarters, were bombed. 
At the dump a fire was started which burned for 
forty minutes, and the building believed to be the 
headquarter offices was destroyed. The same night 
Major J. Herring, of No. 17 Squadron, who was 
commanding the R.F.C. detachment, set out to 
bomb Prilep. The night was black as velvet, and 
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although Major Herring knew not a yard of the 
country he picked his way through the valleys 
and dropped eight bombs on Prilep. Hostile search- 
lights picked him up over the objective, and he was 
unable to observe the result of his bombing. He 
returned safely, and after a short rest was starting 
on a full day’s work on the 20th. Mountainous 
country offers certain distractions to the night pilot. 
A French officer who tried a similar feat a day or 
two later unfortunately collided with a mountain on 
the return journey and was very seriously injured. 
On these various raids hostile opposition was 
met with. On the morning raid of the 19th, al- 
though large numbers of German machines were 
in the air, few of them attacked with any measure 
of determination. On this occasion there was 
a formidable escort of French Spads and Nieuports, 
and despite the diversities of type, really good 
formation was kept. Twice, however, German 
machines got into the very heart of the formation 
unobtrusively. They shot one or two machines 
about considerably and eventually succeeded in 
escaping. They deserved to—the second of the 
two machines more especially. This was apparently 
a two-seater Roland, which opened fire on the 
leader of the formation from almost point-blank 
range. It is difficult to say how he got there, but 
once there, despite a murderous fire from such 
machines as could open it without fear of hitting 
a comrade, he hung on tenaciously and came within 
an ace of bringing the leader down. The observer 
in the Roland was quickly hit and collapsed over 
the side of the cockpit. Eventually, however, the 
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enemy machine dived steeply out of the formation, 
but under complete control. This was a courageous 
piece of work, and the pilot and observer of the 
enemy machine earned the admiration of those 
taking part in the raid, who, despite that they had 
done their best to shoot them down, were glad 
they had escaped. 

The formation was well kept, despite this attempt 
and others to break it, and all our machines returned 
safely. 

The raid on Prilep was repeated on the morning 
of the 20th at the same hour. The aeroplanes 
left the aerodrome before dawn, before the tops 
of the mountains were touched by the first rays 
of the sun, and when mists hung about the valleys. 
But this time there were mishaps, for, in addition 
to engine trouble which prevented some of the 
machines from starting, the French escort never 
found our small formation. The leader on this 
occasion was Lieutenant A. Maxwell of No. 17 
Squadron, and No. 47 was represented by Lieutenants 
Scales, Thomas, and H. A. Jones, the former on 
a B.E.12 and the latter two on the Armstrong- 
Whitworth. There were three escorting Nieuports. 
The formation was attacked as soon as the line was 
reached, and the Nieuports drew off to engage the 
hostile machines. The remaining three machines 
flew on and were joined over Prilep by Lieutenants 
Bamford and Lee of 17 Squadron on Nieuports. 
Over the objective, the British machines were 
fiercely attacked just as the last bombs were released. 
Lieutenant J. L. Bamford of 17, after a short but 
gallant fight, went spinning down and was later 
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reported by the enemy to be killed. The leader 
of the formation which dived on Bamford fell to 
the observer of the Armstrong-Whitworth, which 
was now in rear of the other three machines. The 
enemy formation then turned on to the A.W., and 
a running fight between the British and German 
machines ensued, lasting some forty minutes. Lieu- 
tenant F. W. H. Thomas, the pilot of the A.W., 
received a wound in the back as soon as the fight 
opened, and the observer, Lieutenant H. A. Jones, 
a hit in the stomach which mostly spent itself on his 
Sam Browne belt. During the course of the further 
fighting, Jones received a hit in the mouth, and 
an explosive bullet in the left hand. Before his 
Lewis gun was shot out of action, two further 
enemy machines were sent down, apparently out of 
control. 

Lieutenant Thomas fainted twice in the machine 
from loss of blood, and the A.W. fell some thou- 
sands of feet, but by a superhuman effort Thomas 
regained control at about 200 feet, many miles 
behind the enemy’s lines, and, encouraged by his 
observer, succeeded in crossing the trenches at this 
height despite a heavy fire. He then hung on 
doggedly and eventually arrived at the aerodrome, 
where he made a perfect landing. It was his last. 
His wound, a painful one, which would have crippled 
him for life had he lived, he bore stoically. As he 
fought death in the air, so he fought for life on 
the ground. But after lingering painfully through 
44 months, during which time he made the journey 
from Serbia by Salonika and Malta to London, 
he died of his wounds and was buried in Brook- 
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wood cemetery. Thomas, who came from Rho- 
desia, was a big-game hunter by profession. His 
death was worthy of his life! During this time the 
squadron at Janes carried on its routine, and a few 
days after the raid on Prilep described above the 
machines on detachment at Monastir returned to 
the squadron. 

The hot blaze of summer drew to a close. Every- 
thing about the aerodrome looked dry and yellow, 
patched here and there with black where fire had 
eaten across the landscape. The waving expanse 
of asphodel, which had carpeted the foothills near 
Doiran with a delicate mauve in the early spring, 
had withered away. The scarlet poppies which 
had stained the ground throughout the summer 
drooped and died. 

October came round: a mellow month of fine 
sunsets and perfect nights. In the less fierce blaze 
of the autumn sun, the men looked bronzed and 
well, and shook off the torpor of the summer. The 
squadron did its usual work without any untoward 
excitement. In October, however, No. 47 suffered 
some losses. One, 2nd Lieutenant J. R. F. Gubbin, 
a friend of Thomas, had also come from Rhodesia 
to join up. Another, Lieutenant E. R. Wilkinson, 
M.C., was a friend of Bamford, with whom he had 
shared the adventure in the spring of a collision 
in the air. The third, 2nd Lieutenant P. D. Mon- 
tague, was a capable pilot and a charming per- 
sonality. Wilkinson sustained a fatal wound in 


1 This fight was described in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
October, 1918, under the title ‘“‘A Bombing Stunt—and 
Afterwards.”’ 
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the abdomen on October the 6th. Eight machines 
had bombed batteries at Nicolic from a low height. 
From a hundred feet or so on the return journey 
infantry were attacked with machine-gun fire. 
Whilst doing this, Wilkinson’s machine received a 
direct hit on the engine by a shell and he was forced 
to land near Brest. He was further hit in the abdo- 
men, and succumbed to his injuries next day. He 
had come out with the squadron and did consistently 
good work over many months. 

Gubbin and Montague were killed on October 
the 29th during an attack on Cestovo Dump—an 
oft-visited objective. Our machines, which num- 
bered five, were attacked by eight Albatross and 
Halberstadt scouts, just as our formation broke 
up for bombing. After a gallant fight, Montague 
on a single-seater B.E.12 went down in a spin, and 
Gubbin on an A.W.12, with second Air-Mechanic 
T. H. Bury as machine-gunner, received a machine- 
gun burst which practically severed his left arm. 
Gubbin headed the machine for the British lines, 
losing height the whole time, but unfortunately he 
received a further wound from a piece of anti- 
aircraft shell in his back. He then fainted and 
the machine crashed. He knew no more until he 
found himself in an enemy hospital with his leg 
off. He lived on for nearly a fortnight and wrote 
a letter to his wife, setting forth the particulars of 
his last flight. This was sent home via the Red 
Cross at Geneva. Gubbin was the son of the late 
Dr. Brendon Gubbin, of Bristol. He had gone to 
Rhodesia at the age of seventeen, where he bought 
a farm. He returned during the war with his wife 
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and small son, and was at once commissioned in the 
R.F.C. Montague had only one characteristic com- 
mon to Gubbin and himself, and that was bravery. 
Otherwise he was a wholly dissimilar personality. 
He was tall, good-looking, and had delicate man- 
ners. In dress he was untidy as a schoolboy, and 
when he blushed—as he often did—he looked like 
one. His life in Macedonia was one constant 
enjoyment to himself and an inspiration to those 
who came in contact with him. He loved flying 
and was always happy in the air. He was a devoted 
naturalist, and found so much that was of interest 
all around him that he was always happy on the 
ground. If he were wanted, he could usually be 
found embedded in the thatched roof of some 
local cottage, only the soles of his boots visible. 
A tug on the boots and he would emerge, grimy, 
but grasping a clutch of eggs. But his, and our, 
great delight was music. He had made in the 
squadron workshops a lute of quaint design and 
infinite sweet tone. On this he was wont to beguile 
the summer nights with medieval ballads, of which 
he had a representative collection. If, however, 
the mess was boisterous, Montague’s lute played 
ballads that were not at all medieval. 

A month or two later news of Montague came from 
the enemy in the form of a message written in 
Bulgarian and dropped on Janes aerodrome by a 
hostile aeroplane. The translation of the message 
is aS follows :— 


** On the 29th of October 1917, one of your comrades met 
with a hero’s death in an air fight. He was buried with 
due honours and a memorial stone has been put up over his 
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grave, but without an inscription, as his name is not known 
to us. In order that we may make good this deficiency, 
kindly inform us as to his name and the date and place of 
his birth. The reply should be addressed ‘ Bulgarian Air- 
men.’ ”’ 


On October the 16th, whilst climbing for a raid 
on the Beles range, one of the machines, with 2nd 
Lieutenant P. C. Hunter as pilot, and Lieutenant 
A. 8. Butler as observer, stalled at a height of 300 
to 400 feet and crashed to the ground near Kirec. 
The aeropiane caught fire on hitting the ground, 
and the bombs then exploded, and both officers 
were killed instantly. They had only joined the 
squadron a few days before. 

These losses, mostly of officers who had been 
long with the squadron, might easily have had a 
somewhat depressing effect on its spirit. But the 
opposite was the case. The example of those who 
had gone was an inspiration to those who followed 
on. The tradition of 47 was shaping well. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SECOND WINTER 


The casualties of the autumn were largely due to 
the enemy’s superior machines. The personal pres- 
tige set up by our pilots and observers did not 
always balance against this better equipment. In 
November, 1917, No. 47 Squadron received a few 
S.E.5a’s. The 8.E.5,! a single-seater scout of very 
high performance, was the most successful machine 
produced in the war by the Royal Aircraft Factory. 
It had a fine record in France, and, flown by such 
officers as Major J. T. B. McCudden, V.C., accounted 
for a large number of enemy aeroplanes. Its success 
was no less startling in Macedonia. During the win- 
ter, flying weather was bad, so that it was not until the 
spring and summer of the following year that the full 
effect of the new machines was apparent. What that 
effect was will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

In addition to the losses caused by enemy activity, 
malaria and other illnesses had sadly depleted the 
numbers of the squadron. Reinforcements were 
asked for from Egypt, and in expectation of these 
a rearrangement of the flights took place. “A” 
Flight moved from Kalabac to Hadzi-Junas for the 
winter, “B”’ Flight and Headquarters remained at 
Janes, and “‘C”’ Flight at Kirec. At this time “ A” 
Flight was a scout flight, whilst “B” and “C” 


1 §.E.5, ie. the fifth variant of the Scouting Experimental 


type. 
89 
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shared the rest of the work between them. This 
was not altogether satisfactory. Owing to the great 
variety of work undertaken and the large area over 
which the flights had to operate, it was difficult for a 
pilot or observer to get thoroughly acquainted with 
any particular area. Valuable time was sometimes 
lost by ““C”’ Flight receiving its orders second-hand 
through the squadron office at Janes. For these 
reasons, and in order that pilots and observers 
should keep in closer touch with the artillery, it was 
decided to separate “B” and “C” Flights, and 
“C” Flight at Kirec was to do nothing but artillery 
work, whilst “B” Flight at Janes was to do the 
rest of the work required for the XII Corps. Lieu- 
tenant J. C. O. Dickson was taken from “A” 
Flight and given command of “C”’ Flight at Kirec, 
and Captain MacDonald, the artillery liaison 
officer, was moved from Janes and attached to ““C” 
Flight, which now came directly under the orders 
of the artillery command of the XII Corps. The 
flight worked under the counter-battery staff officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford. 


“The new arrangement,” says Captain Dickson, ‘‘ proved 
most satisfactory. It was now possible to keep in very 
close touch with the Corps artillery staff, the members of 
which seemed to take a personal interest in every pilot and 
observer in the flight. A special effort was also made to 
make battery commanders, and the officers in the flight 
working with them, personally acquainted. Gunner officers 
were enticed to the Mess at Kirec, and there were meetings 
of both parties at the Heavy Artillery Headquarters. By 
discussions, before and after shoots, misunderstandings 
were reduced to a minimum, and shoots were carried out 
extraordinarily smoothly and rapidly. 
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‘“* The Battery Commanders, always kind and considerate, 
spared no efforts to assist pilots and observers, both by means 
of information on the ground, and when in the air, in the 
hundred and one ways in which they could do so.” 


The map difficulty still gave rise to trouble. 
“C” Flight, by reason of their work, probably 
came up against this difficulty most. All the maps, 
with the exception of the small-scale German ones, 
had been compiled entirely from aerial photos, 
without any possible chance of making corrections 
by means of ground observations. It was found 
impossible, in many areas, to locate a point on 
the ground by means of the maps _ supplied. 
This was rather disconcerting for new arrivals in 
the squadron. The errors in the maps were forcibly 
demonstrated by a somewhat heated discussion 
which took place after a series of destructive shoots. 
The gunners and sound-rangers produced calculations 
which seemed to prove that the shots had fallen 
300 or 400 yards from the various targets, while 
“C” Flight retaliated by showing photographs of 
the positions, taken before and after the shoots, 
proving that the fire had been very effective. The 
survey section was called in to arbitrate, and found 
that the whole of the north-western shore of Lake 
Doiran was marked, on existing maps, about a 
quarter of a mile from its proper position, and that 
the surrounding country was correspondingly wrong. 
This map difficulty was got over to some extent by 
using squared photographs. 

About this time the photography on the front 
began to receive more attention. “C” Flight 
carried out experiments on stereoscopic photography 
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with such success that ‘‘ the Corps Artillery Staff,” 
says Captain Dickson, “ refused to take more than a 
polite interest in any photos that were not stereo- 
scopic.’ Very large arcas were taken, so that 
stereo-prints could be made of any suspicious points 
in the area. These areas finally included the whole 
front from Lake Doiran to the Vardar. 

Rapid results were made possible by attaching 
a small photographic section of five N.C.O.’s and 
men to the flight. This section developed all 
negatives and made two prints of each, the plates 
being then sent to the main section at the base, 
where any further copies asked for were produced. 
The work of this small section was extraordinary, 
a print of every plate exposed during the day being 
ready by six o’clock to be taken to Corps Artillery 
Headquarters. 

Bombing raids were made now in great force, 
and all available machines were used, not only 
from both 17 and 47 Squadrons, but also from the 
French aviation service. The enemy aerodrome 
at Hudova on the banks of the silver winding 
Vardar; the large enemy dumps at Cerniste and 
Cestovo, which lay in the valley beyond the maze 
of the Grand Couronné hills; the enemy head- 
quarters at Platanenwald in the flatter country near 
Bogdanci; Furka, and many other places, were 
constantly raided. The Bulgar must have had a 
very annoying time throughout these days. He 
was repeatedly hit, whilst his seconds were so busily 
occupied elsewhere as to preclude their offering 
him anything more satisfactory than a chastened 
moral support. 
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On November the 14th, whilst engaged ona photo- 
graphic reconnaissance, 2nd Lieutenant E. Brewer 
was attacked by an enemy scout and received a 
bullet in the neck. Both his petrol tanks were 
shot through, but he was able to make a forced 
landing near Corsica behind our lines. In _ his 
laboured descent he flew perilously low over a certain 
headquarters and a little later on, the brigadier 
commanding, ignorant of course of the reason for 
this, had some pointed remarks to make on the 
futility of dangerous low stunting by the pilots of 
the Flying Corps. The Macedonian climate was 
trying. 

On November the 2lst, machines of 47, combined 
with others of 17 Squadron, raided a divisional 
headquarters at a small town called Vesnik, east 
of Seres. Seres is a comparatively important 
town at the foot of the hills, where they merge into 
the Struma plain. It is situated on the Salonika- 
Constantinople railway, and gave its name to the 
road which goes to it from Salonika. The Seres 
road was the main artery of the Struma front, and 
was the more important because of the absence 
of railway communication. This weary, congested 
road was dust-laden in summer and sometimes well- 
nigh impassable in winter. 

An event which happened on November the 21st 
comes outside the history of 47 Squadron, except 
in so far as the victim of the exploit had often 
fought the machines of the squadron. This was 
the death of Ober-Leutnant von Eschwege, a 
gallant German aviator who was well known to 
the Royal Flying Corps on this front. The balloon 
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of No. 17 Section had been repeatedly and suc- 
cessfully attacked, and an anti-aircraft device was 
fixed to an old balloon. On November the 21st 
the balloon, without observer, was attacked at close 
range. The device was successful and the hostile 
machine broke up in the air, and the pilot who was 
killed was identified, from documents found on the 
body, as von Eschwege. A message was dropped 
over the enemy lines giving information of the death 
of this pilot, and on the following day a German 
machine came over Monhui and dropped a wreath, 
a flag, and a letter addressed to the Royal Flying 
Corps Marian (No. 17 Squadron). Part of the 
message was as follows :— 


‘* We thank you sincerely for your information regarding 
our comrade Lieut. von Eschwege and request you to permit 
the accompanying wreath and flag to be placed on his last 
resting-place. 

‘* DEUTSCHES FLIEGERKOMMANDO.” 


This was done. The Bulgarian Official Commu- 
niqué of the same day contained the following :— 


“The German Lieutenant von Eschwege, who to-day 
obtained his twentieth victory in the air, was brought down 
by enemy anti-aircraft fire and found, in the air, a glorious 
death. The Bulgarian army, which has always valued highly 
the brave deeds of this rare and courageous aviator, will 
hold his name in living and unforgetful memory.”’ 


Towards the end of the year there was a good 
deal of night bombing. At 10 p.m. on November 
the 28th fourenemy machines dropped sixteen high- 
explosive bombs and several incendiary bombs on 
Janes aerodrome. The aiming was good. Four 
mechanics were wounded and a bell tent burned, 
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but no other damage done. Reprisals were made 
in kind, and night after night, at repeated intervals, 
the enemy aerodromes and dumps were raided by 
us. This night bombing had the effect of spreading 
the activity over the twenty-four hours. 

On the morning of the raid on Janes aerodrome 
Lieutenant B. R. Apps and Lieutenant A. 8. Clark, 
observer, on an A.W.12, were taking photographs 
over Bogorodica. They were attacked by two 
enemy scouts, one of which was sent down out of 
control, and the other, after receiving several bursts 
from the observer’s gun at 50 yards’ range, gave up 
the uneven combat. In the afternoon, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Nelson, with Lieutenant A. J. Pick, 
observer, went out to photograph the machine which 
had been sent down out of control by Apps and 
Clark inthe morning. When’passing over Stojakovo, 
the British two-seater and a B.E.12 on which was 
2nd Lieutenant F. Henwood were attacked by three 
enemy scouts. Both the machines of No. 47 fired 
off all their ammunition from close range, and one 
of the enemy machines crashed into the hills north 
of Bogdanci. This machine was later photographed. 

On the last day of the month, Captain R. M. 
Wynne Eyton, with 2nd Lieutenant W. D. Robertson, 
observer, fought for a long time with an enemy 
aeroplane. It was a long, indecisive duel, and both 
the officers of 47 were wounded, but landed safely. 

On December the 19th, 2nd Lieutenant F. D. 
Travers, who was escorting a photographing machine 
on a B.E.12, was attacked by a D.III Albatross 
scout. He obtained a position above the enemy, 
and then dived, opening fire with three Lewis guns. 
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His tracer ammunition was seen to be sparkling 
into and around the enemy machine, which went 
down in a spin for several thousand feet until it 
was lost sight of by Travers. Anti-aircraft sections 
reported seeing this machine go down out of control, 
but it was not possible to see it crash owing to in- 
tervening hills. 

The weather in December was severe. The usual 
Vardar winds, accompanied by snow and rain, made 
living uncomfortable, and, on at least twelve days 
during the month, flying impossible. If, however, 
it was at all possible to get a machine into the 
air, the work required by the XII Corps artillery 
was attempted. These attempts were much appre- 
ciated by the corps commander, as will be seen from 
this letter, received by the General Officer command- 
ing the Royal Artillery :— 


‘““The Corps Commander has instructed me to express 
through you, to the Batteries and R.I°.C. observers concerned, 
his appreciation of the good work done during the past 
month in destructive shoots. 

‘* Batteries 13th, 18th, 186th, 190th, and 201st Heavies, 
and 48rd, 130th, 138th Siege. 

‘Observers and pilots, 2/Licuts. Taylor, Rose, Collier, 
Brandt, and Licuts. Leaver and Dickson.”’ 


The first day of January for No. 47 Squadron, 
as for all other units on the fighting fronts, came 
along very much like all the other days that had 
preceded it. The first casualties of the year occurred 
on the third day of the month. Three Armstrong- 
Whitworths on photographic duty were attacked 
by three enemy scouts near Cestovo. After a short 
combat one of the A. W.’s, with 2nd Lieutenant H. A. 
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Tracey, pilot, and Lieutenant A. Rowan, observer, 
went down in a spin, but afterwards flattened out 
and was seen to land north of Lake Doiran. Shortly 
afterwards clouds of smoke were observed to come 
from the machine, “and,” says the official record, 
‘it was believed that the occupants landed safely 
and then destroyed the machine.” A little further 
light was thrown on to the fate of these two officers 
by the enemy wireless two days later. 

‘* An English aeroplane,” it stated, “‘ was brought 
down by a German sergeant-major in an air com- 
bat, and fell behind our lines north-west of Lake 
Doiran. The occupants, two Englishmen, were made 
prisoners.”” What actually happened is told by 
Tracey in his own words :— 


‘“I noticed three enemy aircraft approaching from 
Cestovo. ... Before we closed, one of the enemy dived 
towards Hudova, and then the remaining two opened out 
on to the machines in front of me. Then—exactly how it 
got there I never knew—one of their machines started to 
fire into me from the tail, and then R’s gun jammed, and 
at the same time the engine petered out. This was over 
Furka, and I found that with luck I should be able to get 
to the lines; but as the bullets were passing through my 
legs I decided to spin out of reach. When I came out the 
Hun recommenced to shoot, so I had to spin again, and when 
I got into flying position once more the lines were out of 
gliding distance, and I had to land on the level piece of 
ground at the foot of the Grand Couronné. 

‘‘The first arrival was a Bulgar who had a double- 
barrelled shot-gun and who galloped round us on a pony 
shouting something that neither Rowan nor I could under- 
stand. Shortly afterwards several more Bulgar soldiers 
came up, as well as one or two German Tommies, and we 
were then in a nasty ring of theenemy. At last they noticed 
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that the machine was on fire (we had fired a Very’s light 
into the cockpit where the petrol had collected from the 
tank, which was riddled). 

‘* We were then taken to a dug-out at the back of Grand 
Couronné, This was the headquarters of a battery of small 
howitzers. Here they took away all that we possessed and 
only gave us back our cigarettes, keeping all our money and 
our caps and gloves. 

‘* After a meal of rice and skilly we were marched towards 
Furka, and about half-way there we got a conveyance to 
the divisional headquarters. Here the Hun flying corps 
took charge of us, and we were given some chocolate and 
coffee before being motored to Hudova. 

‘We were kept at Hudova for two or three days, and all 
the time we were well supplied with drinks to try to get us 
to give away information whilst in an inebriated state. 

‘On the night of January 5/6, we were taken to Uskub 
by train and put into the local gaol. Then the Hun wing 
headquarters sent for us and gave us some breakfast about 
12.30. After a second examination we were sent on. The 
train was nearly the death of both of us, as there was no 
way to keep warm, and by the time we got to Nish, we were 
far from feeling anything, and it was all we could do to change 
into the Sofia train. At 6.0 a.m. in the morning of the 7th 
of January, we reached Sofia, and three more hours in a 
local train brought us to Kjustendil. Here we were marched 
to the War Office, and had our first meal since we left Hudova 
(the breakfast at Uskub was only a couple of sandwiches). 

‘* The rest of the day was taken up in final cross-examina- 
tion, but I do not think they got anything out of us, as 
we were too fed up with the people and their customs to 
give them anything less than poison. 

‘In the evening we set out again for Sofia, where we spent 
the night. On the following day we got to the prisoners-of- 
war camp at Philippopolis. 

‘Of our life at the camp there is not too much to say 
that has not been put into print already. The barrack that 
was allotted to British officers had been used as a cholera 
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hospital prior to the war. The floor was stone and the walls 
were made of wattle and daub, which in many cases allowed 
the frogs to come into the building. Asallthe windows were 
warped the snow used to pour in. When it rained, the roof 
dripped water in such quantities that we could not keep dry. 

‘The furniture per officer was a bedstead, two very thin 
blankets, and a palliasse which we were expected to fill 
with straw. The food for the 36-42 officers was not suffi- 
cient to feed two healthy men. 

‘* Once a week we were allowed to go to the Turkish bath. 

* Of all the attempts to escape there was not one which 
was successful, though some of the officers made a very good 
try and managed to get as far as the coast, where they sig- 
nalled one of our patrol boats. They were recaptured before 
they had time to inform the patrol boat of their identity.” 


This narrative, which gives a picture of the life 
that awaited the unfortunate people who were 
forced to come down behind the enemy lines, has 
carried us ahead of the story. 

At 4.30 in the afternoon of January the 18th, 
2nd Lieutenant P. A. Boss, on a B.H.12, set out 
with six 20-lb. and two incendiary bombs to attack 
the Bulgarian Headquarters at Kjustendil, some 
90 miles from the aerodrome. He was timed to 
reach the objective just before dark, but owing to 
strong unexpected winds encountered during the 
outward flight of 24 hours, he arrived late, and in 
the darkness saw his bombs burst in the centre of 
the town, but was unable to observe their effect. 
Boss returned to the aerodrome at 8.15. 

During January the S.E.5’s and Sopwith Camels 
and Bristol Monoplanes were taken into use by both 
47 and 17 Squadrons. 

On January the 24th, two enemy scouts attacked 
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a reconnaissance machine and escorts. One of our 
machines, piloted by 2nd Lieutenant J. Boyd, with 
2nd Lieutenant J. 8S. Jones as observer, engaged 
one of the enemy from close range. This apparently 
went down out of control. The other scout was 
successfully driven off. An observation post in the 
line subsequently reported having seen one enemy 
machine come down in flames after a short combat 
with one of our aeroplanes, and a second machine 
was seen to go down out of control. This state- 
ment was also confirmed by the intelligence officer 
of the 66th Infantry Brigade of the 22nd Division. 

The next variation in the work came as a result 
of the attempt by the Goeben and Breslau to make a 
sortie from the Dardanelles. These two German 
cruisers had had an adventurous career. On the 
outbreak of war they were in the Mediterranean, 
and after bombarding the Algerian coast, they 
eluded the British battleships waiting for them 
and eventually reached Constantinople. There they 
were ostensibly sold to the Turkish Government and 
were renamed. 

According to the evidence of German officers, the 
sortie of these two vessels on January 20th, 1918, 
had a twofold object: (a) to destroy the British 
monitors and other craft watching the entrance of 
the Dardanelles, and to do as much damage as 
possible to the naval base at Mudros; (6) to raise the 
moral of the navy, especially of the German crews. 
The adventure was made possible by the fact that 
the Russian naval power in the Black Sea had been 
withdrawn, as a result of which sufficient coal had 
become available for large naval operations. Up 
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to this time, the destruction’ of tiie “ridtiulitas soal- 
fields by Russian warships had seriously affected the 
coal supply of Turkey and of Constantinople in par- 
ticular. Furthermore, the Turkish authorities had 
heard that the British submarine which had con- 
stantly been in Kephalo Bay had been withdrawn, 
and it was considered that in consequence a sortie 
could be made with little risk. 

Accordingly in the early morning of January the 
20th these two cruisers, accompanied by four Turk- 
ish torpedo-boat destroyers, proceeded through the 
Dardanelles, passing Nagara Net at about 4 a.m. 
and Seddel Bahr at 5 a.m. The location of the 
British mines was known to the enemy commanders, 
partly as a result of extensive aerial reconnaissances. 
The plans for the sortie allowed for the Goeben 
sailing right over the mines, as it was calculated 
that owing to her special construction a mine could 
not do much damage. Actually she struck a mine 
when steaming to the westward of Mavro, but this 
was not allowed to affect the programme. 

At 8a.m., with Breslau two miles ahead, fire was 
opened by both ships on to monitors and patrol 
boats in Kusu Bay. The monitors were sunk. 
Meantime the four Turkish destroyers, owing to their 
inferior speed, were left waiting off the entrance to 
the Dardanelles. 

Mudros was the next objective, and course was 
altered southwards. Soon after turning, the Breslau 
was attacked by a Royal Naval Air Service machine 
on which the anti-aircraft guns of the Goeben opened 
fire. The shells from the Goeben began to fall about 
the Breslau, and so the latter was ordered to take 
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station ahead: Ii -:overhauling Goeben, Breslau 
struck a mine which blew off both screws and rudder 
and the stern of the ship. It was soon apparent 
that Breslau could not float, and so Goeben proceeded 
alone to finish the programme. Shortly afterwards 
the Breslaw struck three more mines and sank. 
About 9 a.m., when stecring south-south-westward 
towards Mudros, Goeben struck a second mine, as a 
result of which the Admiral decided to abandon the 
attack on Mudros and return to Constantinople. 
On the way back, harassed all the while by naval 
aircraft, the Goeben had difficulty in picking her 
way. Before passing Seddel Bahr at about 11 a.m. 
she had struck a third mine. 

Off Nagara Point there was a misunderstanding 
about the position of the buoys, and at 12.30 p.m. 
Goeben ran aground. Here, from the afternoon of 
the 20th until the afternoon of the 26th, the Goeben 
lay at the mercy of air attacks. On the 26th, the 
salvage operations which had been going forward all 
the time ended successfully and Goeben was towed 
off and proceeded to Constantinople under her own 
steam. Here she arrived on the morning of the 
27th—the Kaiser’s birthday. There was no out- 
ward manifestation of a happier moral to compen- 
sate the crew of the Goeben on her arrival. 

The Goeben, then, escaped. A full account of 
the aircraft operations whilst the battle cruiser 
was aground is outside the scope of this narrative, 
but one or two facts will be stated in passing. The 
main work fell on the Royal Naval Air Service 
stationed in these waters, and the help given by the 
R.F.C. was small. That help was called for on the 
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21st of January, and, acting under instructions from 
Sir George Milne, 16th Wing agreed to send six 
bombing machines at once. Within two hours the 
first three from No. 17 Squadron left Salonika. The 
three machines from No. 47 did not arrive at the 
base in time to go forward that night. They flew 
to Mudros on the morning of the following day, 
January the 22nd. They were B.E.12’s, piloted 
by Captain W. R. B. McBain, 2nd Lieutenant P. A. 
Boss, and 2nd Lieutenant J. A. Beeney. Some 
10,000 gallons of aviation spirit were also sent by 
destroyer. 

The following day a further request was received 
by telegram from “ Britannia, Mudros ”’ for another 
flight of bombers complete with fighters and 
mechanics. To this G.H.Q. replied, on Wing 
advice, that four bombers could be sent, but no 
fighters. Accordingly on January the 25th three 
B.E.12’s and one A.W., piloted by 2nd Lieutenants 
Henwood and Dickson and Sergeants Spargo and 
Dowsett, were despatched. The first two arrived 
safely. Spargo landed owing to engine trouble at 
Iviron on Athos Peninsula. Dowsett got lost and 
finished at Stavros. Other machines were not 
sent until the 28th owing to stormy weather inter- 
vening. Then it was too late. 

On their arrival on January the 22nd the R.F.C. 
machines made ready for a raid, and on that and 
the two succeeding days the machines made con- 
stant day and night attacks on the Goeben. On the 
25th the weather became very squally, with low 
clouds over the Peninsula, and although the R.F.C. 
machines attempted a raid, they made little head- 
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way against the weather and the raid proved abor- 
tive. Heavy anti-aircraft fire was met with on all 
these raids. The Royal Naval Air Service were 
meantime giving the Goeben little rest. Altogether 
some 270 flights were made and 15 tons of bombs 
were dropped. Only one bomb of all these seems 
to have hit the cruiser, and this did a little damage 
to a funnel. This result was achieved not without 
losses. 

The Goeben was, when aground, well protected 
by anti-aircraft guns and aeroplanes and seaplanes 
which made correct aiming difficult. The weather 
was not propitious for aircraft operations. Chiefly, 
however, the bombs seem to have been far too small 
in weight in attacking ships. Those used were the 
only ones available, and were of 65 lb. or 112 lb. 
weight. 

One Turkish officer who took part in these opera- 
tions stated that at first the crew were very perturbed 
by our raiding aircraft, and all hands took cover. 
When they saw the poor results of our first attempts, 
however, they were encouraged, and for the later 
attempts, on the approach of our aircraft, boats 
were immediately manned to collect the fish. 

In February the Macedonian winter set in. On 
the night of the 16-17th there was a heavy fall of 
snow which impeded traffic, broke down telephonic 
communication between the fronts, and stopped 
flying for three days. The fall of snow caused a 
bessonneau hangar at Hadzi-Junas aerodrome to 
collapse, and two B.E.12’s and one Vickers Bullet 
were completely destroyed, and two Vickers Bul- 
lets, one 8.E.5a, and one Bristol monoplane were 
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damaged. After the snowstorm abated, the sun 
quickly melted the snow off the plains, but the 
enemy positions, because they were situated at a 
higher altitude, remained covered, and thus we 
were able to take some tale-telling photographs of 
the enemy trenches and gun-positions. 

On March the 13th, Major F. F. Minchin handed 
over the command of No. 47 Squadron to Major 
G. D. Gardner, M.C. Major Minchin returned to 
England. 

On April the Ist, 1918, the Royal Air Force came 
into being, and on that day, in accordance with Air 
Ministry instructions, No. 150 Squadron was formed 
in Macedonia as a fighting squadron. On the 26th 
of April, “A” Flight of No. 17 Squadron became 
“A” Flight of No. 150 Squadron at Marian under 
the command of Captain G. E. Gibbs, M.C. “A” 
Flight of No. 47 Squadron became “B” Flight of 
No. 150 at Kirec under the command of Captain 
A. G. Goulding, M.C. “C” Flight was formed at 
Kirec under Captain H. J. Scales, M.C., at the 
beginning of May. No. 150 was commanded by 
Major W. R. B. McBain, who had been with 47 
for a considerable time. So far as those members 
of the squadron are concerned, the history is ended. 
They had been with 47 for many months, and many 
of the mechanics had come out from Beverley with 
the original squadron. No. 150 Squadron did 
much to drive the Germans out of the air on the 
Macedonian front. They carried out well over 
2,000 patrols and escorts, destroyed thirty-four 
enemy machines, and captured two others, whilst 
they lost only one machine over the enemy lines. 
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Captain H. J. Scales was killed as a result of a 
flying accident in June, 1918. His loss was keenly 
felt by all those in 47 who had flown with him. 
Tall, always immaculate, generous to a degree, and 
a keen flier who sought the most dangerous jobs, 
Captain Scales was a loss to the Air Force. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE FINAL PUSH 


On June the 19th, Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Todd took 
over command of the 16th Wing from Lieut.-Colonel 
G. W. P. Dawes, when the latter went to England. 

During the summer of 1918 formations made up 
of aeroplanes from 47, 17, and 150 Squadrons 
constantly raided enemy dumps, and also combined 
with machines from Stavros in a raid on Drama 
aerodrome. 

On June the 24th, an Armstrong-Whitworth of 
47, with Lieutenant D. L. Graham as pilot and Lieu- 
tenant A. G. Kane as observer, was observing for 
the artillery on to an enemy battery. The machine 
was hit by an anti-aircraft shell and came down 
in flames. A few weeks later there were further 
casualties from the same cause. On the morning 
of July the 17th, No. 17 Squadron raided Hudova 
and lost an Armstrong-Whitworth and two officers 
shot down in flames by anti-aircraft fire. When 
theysheard the news, No. 47 raided Hudova, doing 
considerable damage, and received from Sir George 
Milne the following telegram :— 

“IT congratulate the Royal Air Force on its successful 


raids on Hudova aerodrome this morning, and particularly 
on the spirit which prompted the second raid... .” 


Another victim of anti-aircraft fire was Captain 
C. H. Taylor of 47, who was carrying out a photo- 
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graphic reconnaissance of the Vardar Valley on 
July the 26th. He was a long way over the lines 
when he was badly hit in the arm by a piece of shell. 
He was able to return safely. 

Major F. A. Bates, M.C., took over command of 
47 Squadron on August the lst from Captain B. E. 
Berrington, who had been acting for Major G. D. 
Gardner, M.C. Major Gardner was invalided to 
England. Major Bates thus commanded the squad- 
ron_ during the period of its greatest activity. That 
the squadron was completely ready for the heavy 
work which it was soon called upon to do, is due, 
not a little, to his great organizing ability. 

From prisoners taken during the month of June 
the fact of a lowering of moral in the Bulgarian 
army was learnt. It seemed that the Bulgarian 
Higher Command meditated an attack on the Allies 
on a large scale from the Doiran front to the 
sea. Many enemy units, however, were in a state 
bordering on mutiny and refused to obey orders. 
Meantime, dramatic changes in the whole situation 
were preparing. On June the 8th, 1918, General 
Guillaumat, who had taken over command of the 
Allied Armies from General Sarrail in December, 
1917, was transferred to an important appoint- 
ment in France. He was succeeded at Salonika 
by General Franchet d’Esperey, with whose name 
the brilliant events that were to follow so quickly 
will always be associated. 

The general offensive of the Allied Armies was 
timed to take place during the first fortnight in 
September. The British were to take the heights 
to the west and north-east of Lake Doiran. Pre- 
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parations went on throughout August. Infantry 
battalions were gradually withdrawn from the line 
and carefully trained for the coming attack. 

This month of preparation proved a strenuous 
period for 47 Squadron, and it may be of interest to 
describe briefly the varied work of each flight. 

A new “A” Flight, under Captain J. R. Milne, 
D.F.C., was formed to replace the flight transferred 
to 150 Squadron in April, 1918. It was equipped 
with a type of two-seater aeroplane new to the 
British Salonika Force—De Havilland 9! with 
230 H.P. Siddeley Puma engine—the first machine 
being received in the squadron on August the 2nd. 
It says much for the work of this newly formed 
flight that between September the Ist and 29th 
the flying time of this D.H.9 Flight was 3154 hours. 
Their work was for the most part long army re- 
connaissance, and just before armistice hour on 30th 
September two of their machines penetrated to 
Sofia, taking photographs and reporting on the 
progress of the Bulgar rout. 

‘“B” Flight had the special task during August 
of photographing back areas of enemy country 
between the Vardar and the Beles mountains as far 
as Strumica to form a mosaic map covering upwards 
of 350 square miles. This was successfully carried 
out and a mosaic map of the country was printed 
by the wing photographic section in time for dis- 
tribution to the corps before the attack. This flight 
also obtained a series of oblique photos of the enemy 
front lines taken from an altitude of a few hundred 
feet, which were of great value to the infantry. 

1 Designed by Mr. Geoffrey de Havilland. 
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In addition, training was carried out in contact 
patrol practice, using Klaxon horns and signalling 
panels, with different infantry brigades of XII 
Corps in turn. 

On “C” Flight, under Captain H. G. Davis, D.F.C., 
devolved primarily the duties of co-operation with 
the artillery. Daily this flight was occupied from 
morning till night with counter-battery work— 
wire-cutting—photographing the enemy lines and 
gun-positions, etc. The illustration of Guevgueli 
Bridge after bombardment, with aerial observation, 
is a good example of their work. 

It was clear from air observers’ reports that the 
enemy knew an attack was impending. His reserves 
were reported in the Vardar Valley, and, to prevent 
their withdrawal, operations were begun on September 
the Ist on the right bank of the Vardar against the 
rocky and heavily fortified salient north of Alcah 
Makale. These operations were successful, but were 
only preliminary to the main attack. 

On September the 14th the general attack began. 
Along the diversified line stretching for 80 miles 
from Lake Doiran to Monastir there was an intense 
bombardment. Twenty-four hours after the attack 
opened,!Franco-Serbian troops stormed the Bulgar 
trenches on the mountain heights from Sokol to 
Vetrenik. By noon the enemy’s first and second 
lines were taken and the way opened for an advance 
to the heights of Kozyak. 

The British were to make their attack only if 
the Franco-Serbian troops pierced the enemy’s line. 
This condition was now fulfilled, and the morning 
of September the 18th was fixed for the British 


GUEVGUELI BRIDGE ON SEPTEMBER 3RD. 1918—AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 
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effort. The scene of the attack was the ground which 
held so many memories of the failures of the spring 
of 1917—the “P” Ridge and the neighbouring 
heights. Ancillary to the main attack, an attack 
was to be made round the east and north sides of 
the lake. The British, for these difficult operations, 
were, as a result of a sudden and devastating attack 
of influenza, down to below one-half their normal 
establishment. Sir George Milne consequently re- 
ceived reinforcements of Greek and French troops. 

From the 14th to the 18th of September there 
was a fierce bombardment. This was intensified 
before dawn on September the 18th, when the attack 
was launched. The spring attack of the previous 
year had been costly. By September, 1918, the 
Bulgar had many more concrete machine-gun em- 
placements, and for some eighteen months had been 
engaged in strengthening his already strong posi- 
tions. It was decided that zero hour—the hour for 
launching the attack—would be 105 minutes before 
sunrise, that is at 05.08 a.m. on the morning of 
the 18th. All concerned were notified by a code 
telephone message which was as flippant as the 
meaning was grave. It ran :— 


‘“* 508 bottles of beer will be sent to you.”’ 


Of the attack itself there is little to say here. The 
troops advancing against the “‘ P ’’ Ridge persevered 
with skill and self-sacrifice, but were compelled to 
fall back, losing three men out of every five. The 
troops nearer the lake had pushed their attack to the 
very foot of the Grand Couronné. Chiefly, how- 
ever, owing to the failure on the “‘P” Ridge, they 
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too had to fall back. Their loss is perhaps best 
summarized in one fact, that, of the whole battalion 
of the 7th Battalion South Wales Borderers, 19 
unwounded men and 1 wounded officer survived. 
It was imperative, however, that the enemy 
reserves be pinned down to this sector, and a renewal 
of the attack was ordered for the following day. 
During the night of the 18th/19th a heavy bom- 
bardment was maintained. At 5 a.m. on the 
morning of the 19th, Greek and Scottish troops 
moved forward against the lower slopes of the 
Grand Couronné. Once again, despite the heavy 
machine-gun fire, they succeeded in reaching their 
objective at many points. Several of the inter- 
mediate works were captured and held against 
determined counter-attacks. On the Allied left, 
French troops, who were assembling in Doldzeli 
wood, were caught in a heavy barrage and could 
make no further progress. In spite of this the 65th 
Infantry Brigade, which had moved up rapidly 
during the night from an influenza camp, twice 
tried to capture the “‘P” Ridge, but were driven 
back with great losses. Consequently the troops 
in the centre had their flanks exposed and fell back, 
losing heavily. Orders were issued for the ground 
won to be consolidated, and no further attacks were 
made. The ground won included Petit Couronne, 
Teton Hill, and Doiran Town. Measured in square 
miles, this was little for the life that had been poured 
out, but the chief result of the attacks was that the 
enemy was pinned down to the Vardar front and 
severely handled at a time when the Franco-Serbian 
troops were pushing rapidly forward to turn the 
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Bulgarian front and cut its communications. By 
the morning of the 21st the Franco-Serbian Army 
had reached the line Gradista-Bosava-Dragosil, and 
the battle was virtually won. By noon on the 21st 
it became clear that the enemy was preparing for 
a hurried retreat from the Doiran Front. During 
this retreat the work of the Royal Air Force was 
a dominant factor, and it is here that we must 
go back to them and tell of their doings in these 
movements. 

No. 47 was disposed for the attack as follows :— 

“CO” Flight with a strength of seven machines 
was stationed at Janes and used for artillery 
work. 

“ B” Flight with a strength of four machines was 
at Hajdarli for contact patrols and corps recon- 
naissance. (Two of these machines, fitted with wire- 
less, were to reinforce the artillery co-operation 
machines. ) 

“A” Flight, stationed at Hajdarli with seven 
machines, was at the disposal of the army for bomb- 
ing, machine-gunning, and reconnaissance of back 
areas. One of these machines was fitted with long- 
distance wireless to communicate direct with corps 
headquarters. 

During the battle the artillery machines did 
great service. The observers knew the ground by 
heart and were experienced in observing over the 
area. Consequently their work was most efficient. 
In addition the enemy was bombed and attacked 
by machine-gun fire from low heights. 

The gunners were appreciative of the work done 
for them by 47. The B.G. Royal Artillery at XII 
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Corps wrote to Colonel Todd enclosing the following 
note from Lieut.-Colonel Crawford :— 


‘“T would like to bring to notice the excellent work per- 
formed by the 47th Squadron R.A.F. in assisting counter- 
battery work during the operations of the 18th and 19th. 

“On September the 18th there were 151 N.F. calls. 

‘On September the 19th there were 121 N.F. calls. 

‘These large numbers speak for themselves and reflect 
the highest credit on the observers.”’ 


In his covering note, General Holbrooke. said :— 


‘““T should like to say how grateful we gunners are for 
the exceedingly fine work of 47 Squadron during the late 
battle. 


‘* As Colonel Crawford points out, the above figures speak 
for themselves. Owing to the smoke and dust kicked up 
by the bombardment and barrage, it was only possible for 
the large numbers of N.F. calls to be observed by aeroplanes 
vertically above the target at a low altitude.” 

The contact patrols were carried out from an 
exceedingly low height, machines coming down to 
200 and 300 feet, which meant that they were often 
well below the hill-tops and in the thick of the barrage. 
But the work was done, and messages were dropped 
on brigade and divisional headquarters, giving the 
progress in the attacks of the advancing infantry. 
One of these contact machines received a direct hit 
and came down in flames. The pilot, Lieutenant 
J. A. Brandt, and the observer, 2nd Lieutenant 
H. Gerhardi, were killed. During the advance on 
the following day the bodies of these officers were 
found and buried by the British infantry. 

Lieutenant Brandt joined the Royal Flying Corps 
as a mechanic in January, 1915. In June, 1917, he 
was recommended for a commission and joined a 
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school of aeronautics in Egypt. He graduated in 
September, 1917, and was posted to Salonika. In 
July, 1918, he was given leave and came to England. 
The news of the events pending in the Near East 
reached him, and he impressed the Air Ministry with 
his anxiety to return and was allowed to do so before 
his leave was up. He arrived just in time for the 
attack. Lieutenant Gerhardi was born in Cape 
Colony. He joined up at once on the outbreak of 
war and went through the campaigns in German 
South-West and German East Africa. 

During the battle, opportunity of special adventure 
was offered to volunteers from 47 and 17 Squadrons. 
T'wo were called for to undertake the landing of two 
British infantry officers behind the enemy’s line. 
The arrangement was that if the landing were 
successful the machines should return later and pick 
up the officers again. Lieutenant W. J. Buchanan 
and Lieutenant J. Boyd volunteered from 17 and 
47 respectively. 

This is Boyd’s report dated 19th September, 
1918.—Machine B.E.2e.—Pilot, Lieutenant James 
Boyd.—Passenger, Lieutenant Lamb, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers. 


‘TI left Janes aerodrome at 16.55 hours and met escorts 
as arranged over Kukus at 17.45 hours at 9,000 feet. 

‘“* At 18.48 I landed about 5 miles north of Strumica; close 
to the river Stara. Lieut. Lamb at once got out with his 
kit. I took off within half a minute of landing and Lieut. 
Lamb made off towards a clump of trees and bushes on 
the banks of the Stara river, 100 yards away. Lieut. Lamb 
seemed to know his position and was confident of getting 
away unseen. When gliding down I pointed out to him 
the town of Strumica. 
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‘* Before landing, I flew low over the ground to make sure 
no one was near. I only observed one man, and he was a 
peasant riding a mule. He was over a mile from where I 
landed and was going in the opposite direction. I flew 
over him at 200 feet, but beyond turning his head he took 
no interest In my movements. 

‘‘ The nearest village was over 2 miles away and I observed 
no movements in it. 

‘Ten minutes after landing, the valley was in darkness. 

‘“T am confident Lieut. Lamb escaped unseen. The 
peasant could not be seen from the landing-ground. I 
landed in a field of stubble, the surface of which, for at least 
200 yards square, was fairly good. 

“On ‘taking off’ I rejoined the escort and returned to 
Hajdarli aerodrome at 19.30 hours.” 


Lieutenant Buchanan was less fortunate. He did 
not return. The escort from 47 Squadron who 
accompanied him made the following report on 
their return :— 


‘* We beg to report that on the 19th we were detailed as 
escort to Lieut. Buchanan on a special mission. Together 
with Captain Edwards and two S.E.5a’s we left the rendez- 
vous at 17.45 hours, climbing, and crossed the Beles moun- 
tains north of Poroj at 11,500 feet. As soon as we had crossed 
the Beles, Lieut. Buchanan glided rapidly downwards in 
the direction of Petric. We followed to 2,500 feet (aero- 
drome height), when, owing to dust and the wooded nature 
of the ground, we lost sight of his machine just about the 
junction of the Strumica and Mendova rivers. At 18.45 
hours approximately we again picked up his machine 
climbing just about this point. He had then been lost to 
us for approximately two minutes. He flew west for a 
short time, then turned round and went towards the north- 
ern end of the Rupel Pass, through which he flew at about 
1,500 feet. As he seemed unable to climb we glided down 
to about 3,000 feet. As it was now getting dark we had 
increasing difficulties in following either Lieut. Buchanan’s 
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or Captain Edwards’s machine against the dark ground. 
Lieut. Buchanan was last seen by us flying low, about 3 
miles west of Demirhissar station. We circled round for 
about 10 minutes, when we decided to return to our aero- 
drome. We landed at 19.30 hours. 
(Signed) ‘‘A. V. Morton, Lieut. 47 Squadron. 
‘“M. MacEwan, Lieut. do.”’ 


The officers who were dropped had each four 
pigeons. One had all females and the other all 
males, and it was settled that if they saw they 
were bound to be captured, they were to let loose 
the pigeons at the last minute without messages. 
The following day two male and two female pigeons 
returned without messages. 

Later on, when the fighting was over, the Royal 
Air Force officers imprisoned at Philippopolis gradu- 
ally returned to the British lines. One of the first 
to come in was Lieutenant Buchanan, who made 
the following report on his adventures :— 


‘““T left Janes aerodrome at 17.00 hours on the 19th 
September, 1918, with a sergeant who was to be landed 
near Petric, and crossed the enemy lines at 18.00 hours at 
about 11,000 to 12,000 feet. I circled over the town of 
Petric several times and eventually selected a suitable spot 
to land about 4 miles due north of the town. I planed down 
and made a good landing in a field, but unfortunately a 
party of German troops proceeding along the Petric-Stru- 
mica road, whom I had not seen, had apparently noticed 
my approach and taken cover behind trees and hedges. 
As soon as I touched the ground they immediately opened 
fire at about 600 yards to 700 yards range. My passenger 
at once got out of the machine and ran off towards some 
bushes, pursued by a party of Germans. I then got out 
of the machine myself and started my engine, which had 
stopped on landing; I also threw out the cage containing 
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pigeons. I managed to take off and climbed to about 3,000 
feet when my engine commenced to give trouble. I tried 
again and again to gain height to enable me to clear the 
Beles mountains, but I was obliged to descend and landed 
a second time, between Petric and Marinopolje. My engine 
then suddenly ‘ picked up’ and I again took off but could 
only reach 800 feet, at which height I essayed to travel 
through the Rupel Pass in order to avoid the hills. I had 
only covered a short distance when my engine completely 
gave out and I was forced to glide down and crashed in the 
bed of the river, having had one wheel shot away and two 
rifle bullets through a cylinder, presumably at my first 
landing. Bulgarian soldiers rushed towards me shouting 
‘Bulgar or English?’ On telling them that I was English 
they fired at me at point-blank range, but the firing was 
very wild and the shots went in all directions, leaving me 
untouched. <As they continued to fire I ran towards the 
hills, hoping to find cover, but they came after me and I 
was very soon overtaken as I was hampered by the extra 
flying clothes I was wearing. I caught hold of the nearest 
soldier, gripping him by the shoulders, and called upon the 
others to stop firing. I handed my revolver to this man, 
but he immediately dropped it, being afraid of it. The others 
then came up and went through all my pockets, but only 
cleared my cigarette case. They then conducted me to a 
Regimental H.Q. at Vetrina. Here I was examined by 
several Bulgar officers. Their questions were chiefly confined 
to the dispositions of troops, and nothing was asked regarding 
the R.A.F. I was particularly struck by the extraordinary 
efficiency of their intelligence staff work—they seemed to 
possess accurate information of regiments both in the front 
line and in reserve. The interpreter, a man who professed 
to be an American but spoke very bad English, several 
times became very annoyed at my inability to understand 
him. He continually accused me of telling falsehoods. On 
the conclusion of my interrogation I was bound with thick 
rope and placed in a garry which took me to a Divisional 
H.Q. at Yenikoj. Here I was again examined by several 
Bulgar civilian judges. They questioned me as regards the 
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Doiran battle and seemed particularly anxious to know the 
whereabouts of the 28th Division. They persisted in telling 
me that we were being beaten in what they described as 
‘the great Doiran battle. They asked me whether I 
knew if the French were going to attack on the Struma 
front. No questions were asked about the R.A.F. When 
asked if I knew what would happen to me, and on my 
replying in the negative, I was informed that in all proba- 
bility I should be shot as a spy. I told them that as I was 
wearing my King’s uniform they could not do this according to 
international law, but they replied it was not a Bulgarian law. 

“T was then placed in a dug-out guarded by three 
sentries; where I spent the night. The following morning, 
20th instant, I left in a motor-car for Army Headquarters 
at Sveti Vrac. On arrival there I was immediately taken 
before a German staff officer, who asked every kind of 
question possible, as to the dispositions of troops, organi- 
zation of R.A.F., and also the exact position of British 
G.H.Q. and the name of the ‘ General in Chief.’ 

‘* As an example of their up-to-date information regarding 
R.A.F., when I was questioned about Marian Aerodrome, 
and gave evasive answers, I was told it was useless to lie, 
as they had already full information, and produced photo- 
graphs of this aerodrome, showing 5 machines on the 
ground, and of Amberkoj and of Salonika, taken only a very 
few days previously. Every attempt was made to catch 
me out, and on one occasion he was successful. I was 
asked if I had been out on this front any length of time, 
and I told him I had only just arrived. Later he asked me 
if I knew Lieut. Gaynor, and on my replying that we were 
in the same squadron he said, ‘ Well, that officer has been 
out here 9 months, so I suppose you have too.’ 

“The following day, 21st, I was taken before a Bulgar 
Major who asked me very nearly the same questions as 
I had been asked on the previous day. He asked me 
about G.H.Q. again and what type of man General Milne 
was, as they wanted to go down at once and see him! 
He informed me that I had been playing a dangerous 
game and must know what to expect. The interpreter on 
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this occasion was a doctor who spoke very good English. 

‘‘ Several days later I was taken before a Court consisting 
of 4 Bulgar civilian judges, about 20 other officers being 
present. Exactly the same questions were asked as on 
the two previous occasions. 

“Whilst at Sveti Vrac I was kept in a cell about 6 feet 
square and guarded by 4 sentries. I was very badly fed, 
being given only one loaf (black bread) and some water in 
6 days. On one occasion two Bulgar aviators came from 
Sveti Vrac aerodrome to see me and permission was given 
for them to take me to their aerodrome. Here I was treated 
quite well, being given a good meal and plenty to drink, but 
I strongly suspected that this was in expectation of getting 
more out of me. I remained at the acrodrome until the 
evening, during which time I was shown round their sheds, 
workshops, and machines. They continually asked me 
questions as regards number and type of British machines, 
quality of pilots, and ground organization; number of 
lorries, cars, etc.,in units and details of photographic work, 
e.g. in what particular light, if any, did we develop plates ? 
They also questioned me about the Greek squadron, about 
which I professed to, and, as a matter of fact, did know little. 

‘* At the end of 12 days I was taken on a bullock wagon 
to Porna and thence by train to Drama, Zanthi, Dedea- 
gatch, Adrianople, and Philippopolis. On arrival at Philip- 
popolis I was placed in the Prisoners-of-War Camp, where 
I met a number of other British officers. The camp was 
enclosed in barbed wire in close strands, which was removed 
when they heard of the possible arrival of British troops. 

“* Just before I left Sveti Vrac I was informed that I need 
not worry, as it had been decided that I would not be shot. 
This was, as far as I could ascertain, owing to the intervention 
of the American representative at Sofia, and to the refusal 
of certain high Bulgar officials to consent to such a decision. 

** The arrival of the American representative at Sveti Vrac 
caused much excitement among the Bulgars, and when I 
saw him he told me that peace or an armistice would shortly 
be declared. 

** About the same time I noticed from my cell that a 
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quantity of the civil population were streaming northwards, 
apparently taking all their household goods with them. 
On one occasion I saw what appeared to be British troops 
marching N. in column of route, and I shouted to them, but 
they took no notice and I afterwards learnt that they were 
Russian soldiers (presumably prisoners) wearing uniform and 
sun helmets of English pattern, probably originally supplied 
by us. 

‘“‘ Everywhere the Bulgars seemed in great fear of our 
machines, and on one occasion of a bombing raid on Livu- 
novo while I was at Sveti Vrac, everybody disappeared into 
dug-outs, taking me with them. 

** About the 13th of October the American representative 
informed us at Philippopolis that we were to leave for 
Salonika in parties, and I eventually reported to 16th Wing 
on the 15th of October.” 


The Franco-Serbian forces, we have seen, got 
through to the Vardar line of communications by 
September the 2lst, thus turning the whole of the 
Doiran front. This success, be it repeated, was 
greatly helped because the British, by their feint 
attacks of September the Ist and their main attacks 
of September the 18th and 19th, had pinned the 
chief enemy reserves to the Doiran front. 

An army reconnaissance by 47 on the morning 
of the 2lst established without any doubt the fact 
of the enemy’s retreat. The report of this reconnais- 
sance which is given below showed that some 500 
lorries were moving through the defile west of 
Rabrovo; that all the hangars had been removed 
from Hudova which for two years had been the 
centre of most of the aerial activity by the Germans 
on the Doiran front; that the Demirkapu Dump 
had been abandoned ; and that various dumps were 
already on fire. 

The report reads :— 
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The information contained in this report was 
supplemented and confirmed by other observers 
and, as an immediate result, the XII Corps H.Q. 
ordered all work on defensive lines to be stopped 
and all troops to be given a short rest preparatory 
to a rapid advance. 

Meantime there was no rest for the Royal Air 
Force or for the Bulgar. As one pilot put it, the 
officers of 47 “had the time of their lives.”’ The 
enemy retreating along the Vardar Valley-Cestovo- 
Kosturino roads offered an excellent target. The 
Bulgar army was so thoroughly demoralized as to 
offer little or no fire to our machines, and the Ger- 
man air force had disappeared from the front. Our 
machines flew over in relays, and from low heights 
exhausted the ammunition from their machine- 
guns against the unhappy Bulgar and bombed the 
columns of his transport, causing endless confusion. 
In many places the roads run alongside ravines and 
whole masses of transport were blown down these 
ravines, to crash in the gully below. At other 
points the roads cut through the mountain-side, 
and bombs dropped here piled twisted lorries and 
dead animals and men high on one another, block- 
ing the way to the oncoming columns, which, ever 
pressing on from the rear, blocked the line back- 
wards. These congested, panic-stricken masses 
offered still better targets to our machines, of which 
every advantage wastaken. Throughout the next few 
days the enemy fled over the mountain-paths, leaving 
a trail of abandoned stores and guns, burning dumps 
and tumbled transport and dead behind him. He 
was closely pursued by the British infantry and 
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forestalled by the Royal Air Force. Possibly the 
worst execution of all was done in the Kosturino 
Pass, which was the only line of retreat open to the 
enemy after the fall of the Vardar line. This narrow 
defile very quickly became choked with troops. 
Photographs taken from the air show the road to 
be a continuous line of dots which look for all 
the world like an enormous trek of ants. The first 
raid on these columns took place on the morning 
of the 21st, when twenty-five machines dropped 
5,096 lb. of high explosive and fired some twelve 
thousand rounds of ammunition. Thence _ the 
machines returned and filled up again and con- 
tinued the destruction. 

On the 26th of September officers from 47 Squad- 
ron were sent by car to report on the condition of 
the road to Kosturino which had been captured 
the day before. Their description of the destruc- 
tion to Bulgar transport and personnel caused by 
the bomb-raids on the 21st and 22nd was remarkable, 
and the following telegram, forwarded on the 26th 
of September by advanced XVI Corps to advanced 
G.H.Q., testifies to the enormous damage, both actual 
and moral, done to the retreating columns. 


“The routes from Cestovo Valley to Kosturino show 
signs of indescribable confusion that must have existed in 
the retreat of Bulgar Army AAA _ Guns of all kinds, motor- 
cars, machine-guns, rifles, and every kind of war material 
abandoned AAA Dead animals are strewn everywhere 
AAA Indicating that our R.A.F. must have contributed 
largely to bring about this state of things.” 


Similar havoc was caused in the Kresna pass, a 
deep, narrow gorge on the Struma River, the only 
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line of retreat open to the enemy. Here, on the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of September, massed columns 
of all arms, which in the narrow defile were unable 
to escape off the road, presented wonderful targets 
to flights of bombing machines sent over in relays, 
The day of greatest destruction was the 28th of 
September, when 47 Squadron registered fifty-seven 
hours flying time in bomb and machine-gun attacks 
on the Kresna pass and Gjujsevo. 

This brilliant and rapid advance of the Allies 
finished the Bulgarian army, which pleaded for 
peace. 

On the 26th of September a Bulgarian major, 
carrying despatches, motored under a white flag to 
the British lines on the Strumica road and, after 
being brought to advanced British G.H.Q. at Janes, 
was taken on to Salonika. 

On the 28th of September two motor-cars con- 
taining Bulgarian envoys under large white flags 
passed through the British lines and were watched 
with interest by Major Bates and other 47 Squadron 
officers who were looking for advanced landing- 
grounds in the Strumica and Bosiljevo district. These 
envoys were taken to Salonika, and finally, in the 
early hours of the 30th of September, the news of 
the armistice reached the squadron in the form of 
the following telegram, to receive which the squadron 
commander was awakened without ceremony from 
his sleep :— 


‘“* By reason of the Convention which has just been signed 
hostilities with the Bulgarian army will cease at midday 
on Monday, 30th Sept. AAA _ Alitroops on both sides will 
remain where they are AAA No further attack will be 
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initiated by us after the receipt of this message AAA 
Bulgarian troops will be warned by parliamentaires from 
our troops in the line. 12th Corps 02.15.” 


Thus was the Bulgarian army saved from a mili- 
tary disaster on a vast scale. Following the Bul- 
garian armistice, quick communication with Sofia 
presented great difficulty. This was solved by a 
daily service of D.H.9.’s run by “A” Flight 47 
Squadron, which continued working to and from 
Sofia most successfully for several weeks, carrying 
despatches and staff officers until reconstruction of 
road and rail made this unnecessary. Besides the 
Sofia detachment, 47 Squadron maintained during 
October a detachment at Drama as an advanced 
landing-ground en route for Dedeagatch. From 
Drama a 47 reconnaissance party pushed on to 
Gumuldzina, being received there by the Bulgar 
general as the first British troops to arrive. A 
landing-ground was found at Gumuldzina, and 
two A.W. machines from “ B” Flight 47 Squadron 
landed there on the 25th of October, being followed 
by two scout machines from 150 Squadron to 
make up a mixed detachment for operations in 
Turkey. 

From Gumuldzina aerial reconnaissance was ex- 
tended to Adrianople and eastwards over Turkey, 
and on the 28th of October the detachment moved 
on to Dedeagatch. Operations ended with the news 
of Turkey’s surrender on the 30th of October, and 
the Dedeagatch R.A.F. detachment was recalled to 
Salonika on the 10th of November. 

During December two D.H.9 machines from 
“A” Flight 47 carried despatches from Salonika to 
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Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, thus making 
the fifth great Balkan state visited by 47 Squadron 
machines during the last months of the war and 
the armistice period. 

After years of waiting, of fighting, and living 
under difficult conditions, and without that sym- 
pathy from the people at home which compensates 
a soldier for many hardships, the Salonika army 
had the satisfaction of knowing that its blow at 
the Bulgarian army had dislodged the keystone 
of the German structure, which was soon itself to 
come tumbling down. The officers of the Royal 
Air Force were able to land at Hudova and inspect 
some of the country which, although it was known 
so well, had been forbidden land for so long. A 
feature of the final operations was the devotion to 
duty of the N.C.O.’s and men of the squadron. 
They worked continuously night and day on their 
machines. They seemed not to want any rest. 
The weather was exceptionally hot, and there were 
many instances of men, suffering from severe attacks 
of malaria, who refused to report sick, so that whilst 
they could still get about they might keep their 
engines and machines serviceable. 

The history of the squadron on the Macedonian 
front has no very fantastic pages. It is mostly a 
story of good comradeship. The spirit of the squad- 
ron never burned more brightly than in the days 
that marked the close of a tedious campaign. 47 
was a happy brotherhood, instinct with high ideals, 
and living in the peaceful atmosphere of work well 
done. Its members received a great trust—to 
forge a link in the tradition of a new service. They 
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did their duty, and for those who fell the monu- 
ment which will endure is not above their graves, 
but in the memory of those who have the future 
of the squadron in their keeping. 
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CHAPTER X 
DENIKIN’S CAMPAIGN 


The early exploits of the Russian volunteer 
army are full of wonder. The story of Denikin 
is an epic story. In his offensive, lasting some five - 
months between April and October 1919, Denikin 
took a quarter of a million of prisoners, 700 guns, — 
1,700 machine guns, 35 armoured trains, and 
long lists of rolling-stock. His “ push” took him 
as far as Orel, which is only some 200 miles from 
Moscow. In those few months his armies swept 
over an area 850 miles one way and 250 the other : 
his “ front’? had extended from one of 600 miles 


to one over double the length. His very success ~ 


had in it the germs of his downfall. The peasants 
in the emancipated towns knew all the horrors of 
the Bolshevik regime. The volunteer army was 
welcomed, and the peasants expected that those 
necessaries of life which had now become to them 
something more than luxuries would once again 
become available. Instead they found new land 
laws coming into force which compelled them to 
give up a portion of their sunflower seeds, etc., to 
the legal holder of the land which they had seized. 
There were heavy requisitions on the part of the 
volunteer army. ‘There was looting by the Cossacks, — 
and there were excesses by both the Cossacks and 
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volunteers. There were intrigues and political jeal- 
ousies and administrative incapacity. Indeed the 
liberated peasants found themselves bitterly dis- 
illusioned. Thus the ground was ripe for propa- 
ganda. This propaganda was most ably conducted 
by the keen Jewish brains of the Soviet Government. 
It was systematic and widespread and inordinately 
clever. It was lavish in promises which were of 
as little value as the rouble notes which paid for 
the spreading of them. Then there were typhus 
and other epidemics. Denikin had not the where- 
withal to keep his army clean, and fever cut lanes 
of desolation across his ranks. The story of his force 
is a story of great heroism side by side with extreme 
squalor, of almost superhuman powers of endurance 
often ending in unnameable privations and cruelty. 
It is not easy to summarize the complicated 
South Russian campaign in a few sentences, yet 
some sort of summary must be attempted if the 
work of 47 Squadron in that theatre is to be under- 
stood. The Russian revolution of March, 1917, 
seriously weakened the Russian army. ‘The Bolshe- 
vik coup d@état finished it. This was in November 
of the same year. From the ashes of the old army 
there arose a volunteer force on the shore of the 
Black Sea. This force, under the command of 
General Alexieff, was mostly recruited from officers 
of the now dead Imperial army. Mobilizing against 
it were the soldiers of the Soviet Government— 
the Red army. Alexieff organized his destitute 
rabble into a disciplined force, but before they were 
seriously tested death took him from his command 
and General A. [. Denikin succeeded him. And so 
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we come to the end of the year 1918, when peace 
was already settling down on Western Europe. The 
Soviet Government wanted the Ukraine—the gran- 
ary of Europe; they wanted also the rich Donetz 
basin. Accordingly they marshalled their strong and 
well-equipped forces, and by the end of the year 
were facing the armies of the Ukraine from Kiev to 
Kharkov : the Cossacks of the Don, led by Krasnoff, 
leading away from the Ukrainians right to the 
Volga at Tsaritsin, and covering the Donetz area; 
and from there south to the Caucasus the volunteers 
under Wrangel. The attack was launched. The 
Ukrainians gave way rapidly. The Cossacks, vic- 
tims of a subtle propaganda, were broken. The 
volunteers fought to better purpose. By February, 
1919, this army had effected an immense left wheel 
and had brought its right flank on to the Caspian 
coast and its front on to the Manich river, facing 
north-east. For some months the activity centred 
around the Donetz basin. In the meantime prepara- 
tions, both by the Bolsheviks and by the volunteer 
commanders, were being made for a decisive struggle 
in the spring. In the desultory fighting which 


went on during the early months of 1919, the Bol-— 


sheviks had the advantage. They had advanced 
down the Volga to a point 60 miles south of Tsaritsin 
and had opened that river for the passage of their 
destroyers to Astrakhan. Denikin decided to attack 
Tsaritsin, not only because of its value as a key to 
the Volga, but also because he hoped to join up with 
Kolchak via Tsaritsin and Saratov. The advance 
met with success, and although there were disquieting 
features, such as the evacuation of Odessa in April, 
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the risings of the Chechen tribesmen, which threat- 
ened his right flank, and the unrest in Georgia, 
. Denikin had every reason to be satisfied when in 
June Kharkov and Tsaritsin were taken. The 
advance was to continue. Wrangel was ordered to 
advance his line to Saratov-Balashov by the 24th of 
July. Prudence might have dictated consolidation 
rather than further commitments. But Denikin had 
little choice. It was a case for a rapid and decisive 

advance or failure. He had no sure economic 
basis on which to build his strategic plans. He 
made no attempt to hold a continuous line, but 
operated with mobile columns. He was well sup- 
plied with rifles and ammunition, but could not use 
many men from the liberated areas owing to his 
lack of clothing and boots. 

Towards the end of July the threat to Denikin’s 
right flank had developed. He had lost a naval 
engagement on the Caspian, and the whole situation 
on the Astrakhan front was disquieting. However, 
by the end of July, Kamishin and Poltava had 
been taken. But the men were now fighting in 
rags and bare feet. Medical comforts were missing, 
and it was obvious that although the spirit of the 
men remained remarkably good, they could not go 
on indefinitely under these conditions. 

Nor was the Soviet Government inactive. 
Alarmed by the advance, they were massing further 
troops from the Siberian front. Still Denikin went 
on, and by September the 6th had captured Kiev, 
the capital of the Ukraine. 

But General Denikin was uneasy. The acclama- 
tions of the population of Kiev did not blind him 
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to the precariousness of his position. He had only 
two weak corps to hold the country up to Kiev 
and only one mixed corps to continue the offensive 
on that front. Along his lines of communication 
there were roving armed bands looting and destroy- 
ing. Orel, the northernmost town to be captured 
by the volunteer army, fell on October the 13th, 
and Denikin’s bolt was shot. By the end of October 


he had evacuated Orel, Voronejh, and Liski. On. 


the Volga front the moral of Wrangel’s troops was 
good and the work of British airmen had created 
a fine feeling of comradeship. Wrangel freely 
attributed a great share in the defence of Tsaritsin 
and the subsequent successful operations to daring 
and skilful low flying against enemy troops, especi- 


leas 


ally cavalry, who were repeatedly dispersed with © 


loss. The Bolshevik Volga flotilla of forty-two 

craft, a serious menace, was also repeatedly attacked 

by bombing machines and suffered great losses. 
The Bolshevik advance became increasingly seri- 


ous. Denikin’s armies fought well, but were remorse- 


lessly pushed back, and, with the fall of Kiev 
before Christmas, his failing fortunes became appar- 
ent to the world. As his centre was pushed back, 
so Denikin had to withdraw his wings. So it was 
Wrangel had to evacuate Tsaritsin, the scene of 
great heroism and greater sacrifice. By the end 
of March all was over. After a gallant stand, and 
harried by all sorts of local levies, Denikin had 


managed to evacuate refugees and the remnants — 


of his army via Novorossisk, which the Bolsheviks 


entered on March the 27th, 1920. Denikin himself 


went to Constantinople and thence to England. 


CHAPTER XI 
47 IN SOUTH RUSSIA 


The history of 47 Squadron in South Russia does 
not cover the whole period of Denikin’s campaign. 
The squadron, as shall be told hereafter, was bomb- 
ing the Bolshevik Armies in June and continued to 
do good work until October, when officially No. 47 
- Squadron ceased to exist in South Russia. Many 
members of the squadron however, remained as 
volunteers under Denikin and did invaluable work 
until the evacuation. 

We must go back to the days following the 
Bulgarian collapse, so as to follow the fortunes of 
the squadron in their due order. When the war 
with Bulgaria was concluded, the machines of 47 
were thoroughly overhauled, and the squadron 
held itself in readiness for any emergency. Orders 
were at first received to prepare for a move north- 
wards to the Danube, but these were cancelled and 
further instructions issued for a move eastwards 
to the Turkish frontier. All Bulgarian aerodromes 
were placed at the disposal of Allied aviators, and 
some of them were used, from which reconnaissances 
of the Turkish area were made. 

A composite flight of two A.W.’s from 47, and 
four Sopwith Camels from 150 Squadron, left Salonika 


on October the 25th, 1918, for an aerodrome pre- 
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viously selected by Captain J. R. Milne, south- 
east of Gumuldzina. This aerodrome, called Demir- 
bilji, was some 20 miles from Dedeagatch, on the 
railway line to Constantinople. On October the 
29th this composite flight moved to an aerodrome 
east of Dedeagatch, but two days later hostilities 
with Turkey ceased at midday. However, this 
flight remained near Dedeagatch until November 
the 23rd, doing occasional reconnaissances. It then 
moved to Salonika. Meantime the remainder of 
47 Squadron moved as follows :—‘‘ A” Flight from 
Hajdarli to Salonika on October the 20th, 1918, 
and “B” Flight on November the 8rd. “C” 
Flight remained at Janes until February 16th, 1919, 
when they moved with headquarters to Amberkoi. 
The two flights from Salonika had moved up to 
this aerodrome earlier in the month, and so, by the 
end of February, the whole squadron was concen- 
trated there. The work of the squadron after the 
signing of the armistice with Bulgaria had mostly 
been the conveying of staff and intelligence officers 
to such places as Sofia, so that the business of 
consolidating the peace could proceed with the least 
avoidable loss of time. It should be remembered 
that there were no railways, and that in many cases 
bridges had been destroyed. The journey to Sofia 
over the bad Bulgarian roads, even under normal 
conditions, would have taken considerable time and 
patience. 

At the end of February, then, No. 47 were at 
Amberkoi, sitting, Micawber-like, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 

- Meantime the British Government had decided 
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to give support to General Denikin in his fight 
against the Soviet Government in South Russia, 
and No. 47 Squadron were chosen as part of the 
Royal Air Force contribution to that campaign. 
On April the 16th the personnel of one flight of 
47 left Salonika for Novorossisk, South Russia. 
The following officers went :— 

Captain H. G. Davis. 

Lieutenant C. H. Jones. 

Lieutenant E. C. White. 

2nd Lieutenant A. M. Verity. 

2nd Lieutenant C. C. Reynolds. 

Lieutenant D. B. Thomson. 

Lieutenant R. Addison. 

Lieutenant M. MacEwan. 

2nd Lieutenant C. P. Primrose. 

Lieutenant L. Watman 

2nd Lieutenant A. Gold | technical omens. 

On April the 20th the following officers were 
transferred from No. 17 Squadron to 47 and left for 
Novorossisk :— 

2nd Lieutenant R. Walker. 

2nd Lieutenant H. 8. Laidlaw. 

2nd Lieutenant G. B. Hopwood. 

Captain N. Greenslade. 

2nd Lieutenant H. Mercer. 

On April the 29th these officers followed :— 

Captain F. W. Hudson. 

Captain 8. G. Frogley. 

2nd Lieutenant B. Dumas. 

2nd Lieutenant E. A. Burridge. 

2nd Lieutenant W. Mann. 

Meantime the first shipment of machines, stores, 
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and transport for 47 was sent by theS8.S. Warpointer 
to Novorossisk on April the 24th. Novorossisk is 
a well-equipped port on the Black Sea. It was a 
great grain and cement shipping centre. From it 
railways run via Ekaterinodar, north round the Sea 
of Azov to the Great Don port of Rostov; north- 
east to Tsaritsin on the Volga; and east following 
the feet of the Caucasian mountains to Petrovsk on 
the Caspian. Meantime such of the remainder of 
No. 47 as were not demobilized or posted elsewhere 
gradually got through to South Russia, and on May 
the 28th, 1919, the squadron was struck off the 
strength of 16th Wing. . 
During the time that it was in South Russia, No. 
47 Squadron was under Major R. Collishaw, who 
took command of it on the 13th of June, 1919, 
and remained with it until the 3lst of March, 1920. 
For part of the time covered by his command, the 
unit was not known as 47 Squadron, but had another 
title. Major Collishaw had already had a great 
career with the R.N.A.S. and R.A.F. in France, and 
consequently brought all the strength of his person- 
ality to the squadron. He had collected a party 
of officers and men in England and took them out - 
to South Russia via Constantinople. His party 
included many famous pilots and mechanics who — 
were keen for hard work and adventure. They ~ 
were, before the campaign ended, to need all their 
skilland faith and courage. With 7 officers and 179 


other ranks of his party, Major Collishaw arrived a 


at Ekaterinodar on July the 11th. The aerodrome — 
at Ekaterinodar was a large, flat, muddy surface 
near the racecourse. It was shared with Russian 
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aviators until October, when the British finally 
moved up to Beketovka. 

Headquarters of the squadron remained at Ekat- 
erinodar, and from here in June “C” Flight was 
equipped and sent up to the Volga front to operate 
against Tsaritsin. 

In the early part of the month the War Foam 
and War Celt arrived at Novorossisk with stores, per- 
sonnel, and aeroplanes, and these were disembarked 
and hangars were erected at Ekaterinodar to receive 
them. All this work was done on rations that were 
not exactly good, and there is an illuminative note 
in the War Diary to the effect that “a strong com- 
plaint was made to Headquarters re rations.” 

““C” Flight moved towards the Volga front on 
June the 10th. Five machines left at a quarter 
to eight in the morning for Velikoknyajeskaya, 
which is situated some 180 miles from Ekaterinodar 
on the railway to Tsaritsin, and on a tributary of 
the marshy Manich. Four of these machines arrived 
safely at their destination, but one fell by the wayside. 
This one came down at Dinskaya owing to engine 
trouble, and crashed in a cornfield. The occupants, 
Lieutenants E. C. White and J. N. Webb, were 
unhurt, but owing to the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, and their ignorance of Russian, their prospect 
of salving the machine and feeding themselves 
was not too bright. However, Lieutenant Dumas, 
the equipment officer, left Ekaterinodar with a small 
party to salve the machine. They spent the night 
at Dinskaya, some 20 miles from headquarters, and 
after adventures with the municipal transport of 
the local village they managed to get the machine 
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to the railway line. They then commandeered 
the next express down to the base and held up the 
whole of the train service of South Russia for some 
hours whilst they loaded up the machine. 

Lieutenant Dumas in a letter home tells the story 
of this episode :— 


‘““T had a little change the other day,” he says. ‘‘ One 
of our machines left here to go off up the line, but had to 
come down owing to engine trouble. ‘The pilot very sensibly 
landed just along the railway line. He managed (somehow), 
not knowing any Russian, to get a message to us telling us 
where he was. It was only about fifteen miles away, so 
I had a shot to get there by road—but we only got about 
three miles before the road completely ceased. We had 
to turn back, go to the railway station and get a closed truck 
and a flat put on the next train. We eventually arrived 
about half-past five, got our truck, etc., put in a siding at 
the nearest station, went down to the machine on a railway- 
man’s trolley. We worked all that evening while the pilot, 
White, went down to the village to get some accommodation _ 
for us. He eventually, with the help of a lady who spoke — 
French, found a lodging ; as far as I could understand, a 
house kept for the purpose and paid for by the Government. 
When we had finished, owing to it growing dark, we went 
off to the place while the men went to a farmhouse near. 
They gave us an excellent meal, heaps of eggs, butter, and 
milk, but no tea or sugar. According to what I can hear, 
it is the same all over the country, masses to eat in the 
country places, but they refuse to sell it in the towns because 
they do not trust the paper money used everywhere. We 
had to sleep on the floor, but I was so tired I did not mind. 
Next morning for breakfast again an enormous dish of fried 
eggs—about eighteen for three of us, beautiful white bread 
and butter, and fresh milk. Then began the struggle. 
What I had to do was to get an engine from the railway 
people, run the flat down the line and get enough men to 
hoist the machine on to it. After an hour’s fierce argument 
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—I had an interpreter with me—we managed to stop the 
next train going through and commandeer the engine. 
So far so good, though what the passengers on the train 
thought I don’t know. However, we only had the engine 
for three hours. I got the labour off the Ataman of the 
village, twenty stout Cossacks, and started off down the 
line. When we got to the place, the men (our own men) 
were all ready for us. Then came the crux. The flat was 
quite four feet high and the aeroplane weighed about a ton. 
It was a desperate struggle, only solved by using the door 
of the closed truck as an approach. It took us a good half- 
hour by sheer pushing. Just as we were really getting near 
the top, the end of the platform which dropped down broke 
and got jammed— one wheel of the machine on it and the 
other wheel pushing against the under-side. At this moment 
the Russians said we must move. It was only asingle line, 
and a train was coming. I said the train must wait, and we 
all heaved. After about ten minutes really pushing our 
souls out, she went over and sat all right. In ten minutes 
more her planes, etc., were packed alongside and we started 
off back to the station. I gave the Russians back their 
engine, and the train we had kept standing engineless was 
able to proceed. It was now about half-past one. Some 


went off back for lunch. ... We had a very good meal 
indeed—-a broth of sorts, then meat and strawberries and 
cream. ... We collected our kit and wanted to pay, but 


they refused to take any money, saying that we had come 
to Russia to help them and they were honoured to be able 
to do anything for us. We tried hard to make them take 
some money, but they absolutely refused. ... In the 
towns nobody likes us, nor is willing to do very much for 
us. In the country, apparently, things are very different. 
Our own men had also been looked after exceedingly 
well... .” 


The four machines of “C” Flight which had 
landed at Velikoknyajeskaya were, according to 
original instructions, to proceed to Ramontnaya, a 
further 140 miles on their journey, but it was dis- 
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covered that the railway bridges en route were broken. 
The first broken bridge was east of Gashun, over 
the river which takes its name from that town. 
Accordingly a reconnaissance was made and a site 
chosen at Zimovnika near Gashun. The difficulty 
now was to arrange with the Russian railway 
authorities to get the train of “C” Flight through 
to this place, some 55 miles away. In the result 
the train left at 5 o’clock in the morning of the 12th, 
and the 55 miles had been completed by 6 p.m. 
the same evening, which cannot be called an express 
service. When the flight arrived, communication 
was at once established with the headquarters of 
the Caucasian army at Katelnikov, some distance 
up the line, and a promise received that the train 
would be one of the first to go through after the 
bridge had been repaired. No information could 
be obtained by the flight as to the position at the 
front. No one knew whether Tsaritsin had been 
taken or not. 

The flight remained at Zimovnika until the 15th. 
In the afternoon of this day the bridge was opened 
and the R.A.F. train put sixth on the list, passing 
forward at midnight. The machines left on the 
following morning. During the few days at Zimov- 
nika the weather was execrable. It rained con- 
stantly and the resultant conditions were most 
uncomfortable. 

On the 16th the train of ““C” Flight arrived at 
Katelnikov at three in the afternoon. There was 
no aerodrome at this station, and although the 
ground was flat there were earth-bumps about 
18 inches high dotted at intervals of a few yards. 
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Consequently one machine crashed on landing, break- 
ing the under-carriage, the port aileron and the tail- 
skid. During the afternoon there was torrential 
rain, which continued all night, and on the following 
morning the aerodrome was water-logged. Although 
it was impossible to get a D.H.9 off the ground, 
three were loaded with bombs in readiness for 
when things cleared up. The time was spent in 
erecting tents. 

On the 19th Lieutenant E. C. White and Lieuten- 
ant Webb arrived at Katelnikov from Ekaterinodar. 
On June the 20th, the second damaged bridge was 
completed and the flight left for Gniloaksaiskaya. 
This village is some 60 miles from Tsaritsin, and it 
was from here that “C”’ Flight did its work against 
the Volga front. Lieutenant Clavey crashed at the 
aerodrome on landing. Continuous rain fell through- 
out these days, but on the 22nd a raid with four 
machines was attempted in the afternoon against 
Tsaritsin. After 25 miles had been flown, the 
weather got so bad that it was impossible to see 
anything, a blanket of thick clouds closing round 
from the ground and extending up to 10,000 feet. 
The machines therefore turned back. Lieutenant 
Reynolds crashed on landing, owing to the very 
gusty wind that was blowing. 

On the 28rd, however, the first raid was carried 
out. Three machines left at 10.30 a.m. with six- 
teen 20-lb. and two 112-lb. bombs. The objective 
was the South-Eastern railway station at Tsaritsin. 
The machines arrived safely and bombs were dropped 
from a height of 5,000 feet, doing damage to the 
station buildings, rolling-stock, and neighbouring 
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houses. In addition about a 1,000 rounds were 
fired into barges on the Volga, the station, on streets, © 
and on some cavalry near Elshanka. The raid 
was led by Captain Davis, who was in command of 
“C” Flight. The other two pilots were Lieutenants 
White and Verity and the observers Lieutenants 
Thompson, MacEwan, and 2nd Lieutenant Mann. 

A word is due here on Captain Davis. He was 
one of the original observers of No. 47 Squadron, 
joining the squadron in its early days in Salonika. 
He did excellent work over the Vardar front and 
was often chosen for the most difficult jobs. After 
a spell on that front he went to Egypt and qualified 
as a pilot. He returned to the squadron in 1918. 
He was a quiet, intense, stout-hearted officer. He 
was sound rather than brilliant, and much of the fine 
work done by “C” Flight ” in South Russia can be 
traced back to his example.! 

On June the 24th Captain Davis led another raid 
on ‘T’saritsin with good results. 

I cannot do better than give the extracts from 
the squadron war diary for this time. This will 
show in brief form what “C’” Flight did towards 
the capture of Tsaritsin. 

24th June, 1919. Low clouds in morning. Clear in 
afternoon. Three machines left for TsaRirsin and bombed 
barges alongside wharf, neighbouring houses, and houses 
in vicinity of S.E. station. 450 rds.8.A.A. fired into barges, 
wharves, and streets. Machines returned 18.10 hrs. Pilots, 


Capt. Davis, Lt. White, and Lt. Clavey. Observers, 2/Lt. 
Primrose, Lt. Webb, Lt. Hopwood. 

1 After he left the Royal Air Force, when fighting had 
ceased, he went to Africa and (I am informed) died there, 
soon after his arrival, of blackwater fever. 

L 
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25th June, 1919. Morning very cloudy. Afterncon fairly 
clear. Two machines left at 15.10 hrs. for bomb-raid on 
TsaritsIn—-DuBOVKA—KACHALINSKAYA—TSARITSIN. Two 
112-lb. bombs in main street, 8 20-lb. bombs in various 
parts of town and station. Roads to DuBovka found clear. 
Isolated groups of horses between DUBOVKA and KACHALIN- 
SKAYA. Considerable concentration of troops, and movement 
of convoys along road and railway line between KACHALIN- 
SKAYA and TsariITsIn. Machines returned 17.45. 300 rds. 
S.A.A. fired into cavalry and convoys. Pilots, Lt. Verity 
and Lt. Reynolds. Observers, Lt. Thompson and Lt. 
Primrose. 

26th June, 1919. Fine weather. Two machines—with 
Capt. Davis and Lt. Clavey, and Lt. Mann and Lt. Hopwood— 
bombed TsaRITsSIN at 09.00 hrs. this morning. Direct hits 
were obtained on the docks and one barge. Also bombs 
on station. Observation of exact result was difficult owing 
to clouds. 800 rds. 8.A.A. fired by observers. 8 20-lb. 
and 2 112-lb. bombs dropped. At 16.10 hrs. three machines, 
with pilots Lt. White, Lt. Verity, and Lt. Reynolds, and 
observers Lt. Thompson, Lt. MacEwan, and Lt. Phillip, left 
aerodrome to bomb GuUMRAK and KOTLOBANSKI stations. 
16 20-lb. and 2 112-Ib. bombs dropped. Direct hits 
on stations, rolling-stock, and track were obtained, also 
on groups of cavalry and transport. One 20-lb. bomb fell 
in centre of group of 200 cavalry with good effect. 1,500 
rds. §.A.A. fired into groups of cavalry and transport. A 
large concentration of enemy camps, transport, and cavalry 
was observed in the area KOTLOBANSKI-—-GUMRAK, but very 
little movement along roads. On returning, one blade of 
propeller on Lt. White’s machine was found to be split 
from tip to boss. 

27th June, 1919. Lt. Verity and Lt. Thompson flew to 
Kkaterinodar, journey of 340 miles, taking 3 hrs. 20 mins. 
At 08.25 hrs. Lt. White flew to TCHERVEENAYA, landed there, 
and took up Major Bruce of Tank Corps for reconnaissance 
of lines. Returned to aerodrome 12.00 hrs. At 14.00 hrs. 
Lt. Clavey and Lt. Hopwood left aerodrome and bombed 
GUMRAK station and Voroponova village, which contained 
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troops. Casualties to troops and transport were caused. 
Transport was parked, so effect was probably severe. 
Returned 16.15 hrs. 8 20-lb. bombs dropped and 500 rds. 
S.A.A. fired. 

28th June, 1919. 2/Lt. Verity and Lt. Thompson returned 
from Ekaterinodar at,08:50. Time of journey 3 hrs. 40 mins. 
Lt. White and Lt. MacEwan left to bomb TsariTsiIn at 
0430. Good effects were obtained on railway junction 
S. of TsaRITSIN, one large shed being hit, also hits on wharf 
buildings and shipping on Volga. One 20-lb. bomb hit 
one of the tug-boats towing enemy H.Q. ship. The balloon 
and parent ship were also attacked. No apparent damage 
observed. 8 20-lb. bombs dropped and 500 rds. 8.A.A. 
fired. Lt. White and Lt. Primrose bombed troops and 
transport near railway junction S. of TsaRiTsIN at 16.35. 
Damage to rolling-stock and casualties to transport caused. 
This evening two trucks, with pilots, observers, mechanics, 
bombs, and petrol, left for TCHERVEENAYA. 

29th June, 1919. Three machines, pilots Capt. Davis, 
Lt. White, and 2/Lt. Verity, and observers Lt. Thompson, 
2/Lt. Primrose, and 2/Lt. Mann, left to bomb TsaRIrTsIN area 
at 03.20. Various direct hits and good results were obtained 
on troops and transport in area TSARITSIN—-GRUTENKAYA 
—-GUMRAK. 3 112-lb. bombs and 18 20-lb. bombs were 
dropped. 1,800 rds. S.A.A. fired. Returned 05.00 hrs. 
Two machines, pilots Lt. Reynolds and Lt, Clavey, obser- 
vers Lt. Hopwood and Lt. Wiseman, left to bomb troops in 
area TSARITSIN—-GUMRAK. Good results were obtained. 1 
112-Ib. and 14 20-lb. bombs dropped. 1,200 rds. S8.A.A. 
fired. Two machines, pilots Lt. White and Lt. Verity, 
observers Lt. Thompson and Lt. Hopwood, left to bomb 
TSARITSIN—GUMRAK area at 08.30. Good results were 
obtained with bombs and machine-gun fire. 1 112-lb. 
and 14 20-lb. bombs dropped. 1,200 rds. S.A.A. fired. 
Returned 09.00 hrs. Lt. Clavey and Lt. Hopwood left for 
reconnaissance of TsARrITsIN---DUBOVKA— KOTLOBANSKI— 
KARPOVKA area at 15.00 hrs. Enemy was observed in 
GUMRAK area retreating in N.E. direction. In the morning 
at 04.00 hrs. enemy was observed evacuating his front-line 
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trenches and all his transport was retreating at full speed 
along roads and open country towards GUMRAK and 
ELSHANKA. In evening Volunteer Army occupied the line 
ELSHANKA—GRUTENKA. Machines flew back to Gniloak- 
saiskaya at 16.30 hrs. Capt. Davis and Lt. White encoun- 
tered violent thunderstorm and hurricane of wind, but landed 
safely. Lt. White’s propeller was stripped of fabric, and 
paint was washed off wings by rain. 


It will be seen that on the 29th the enemy was 
observed to have vacated his front-line trenches 
and to be retreating in the Gumrak area. Gumrak 
is situated north of Tsaritsin on the railway that 
runs north-west from that town. Tsaritsin was 
being evacuated, and by the end of the month the 
town was occupied by the volunteer army. It was 
a great triumph for Denikin’s forces. There is 
another point of interest in the above extracts. 
Davis and White encountered a violent thunder- 
storm and White’s machine suffered badly. 

The Caucasian army under Wrangel pushed for- 
ward, and on July the 6th “C” Flight moved up to 
Beketovka, bombing Kamichin and Sistrenka. 

Meantime work at headquarters at Ekaterinodar 
- had been going well forward to equip a further 
train for ““B” Flight. But there were enormous 
difficulties, as stores and spare parts were missing, 
and often, even when they did get into the country, 
_were pilfered. As “C” Flight had to be kept up 
to full strength the work at Ekaterinodar was still 
further delayed. However, on the 15th of July, 
the train was ready and sent to Kharkov. On the 
19th, however, orders were despatched to Kharkov 
recalling the train. It was now required for the 
Volga front, to relieve “C” Flight. Consequently 
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the new “C” Flight left Ekaterinodar on the 21st 
of July with Captain Frogley in command. Captain 
Davis and his flight, who had done such good work, 
returned from Beketovka. The new “C” Flight 
carried out its first bomb-raid on July the 23rd, 
and thence to the end of the month continually 
bombed Kamichin and Tcherni-Yar. 

This flight on July the 30th was responsible for 
a very gallant piece of work. Three machines, 
piloted by Captains Frogley, Anderson, and Elliot, 
with Lieutenants Greenslade, Mitchell and Laidlaw, 
as observers, carried out a bomb-raid on Tcherni- 
Yar. The machines came under heavy machine- 
gun fire from the ground. Captain Anderson and 
Lieutenant Mitchell were attempting to take photo- 
graphs of the bombing, and Captain Elliott and 
Lieutenant Laidlaw were acting as escort. Captain 
Anderson’s machine was shot through the starboard 
main tank and he turned for home when he sud-— 
denly saw Captain Elliot’s machine going down, 
obviously in difficulties. He therefore followed 
Elliot down, and landed about a quarter of a mile 
away. Meantime Elliot set fire to his machine and 
Laidlaw used his machine gun against the Bolshevik 
cavalry who were approaching towards the British 
machines. Elliot and Laidlaw were, however, 
picked up by Anderson. Lieutenant Mitchell came | 
home—a distance of 110 miles—standing on the > 
lower plane, with his thumb blocking the hole in 
the petrol tank. The machine got off the field just 
as the Red Cavalry arrived. Captain Elliot and 
his observer were thus saved from the hands of the 
very troops on whom the attack was made. They 
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had been shot down at 1,500 feet by fire from the 
ground, but, although Captain Anderson’s aeroplane 
was also crippled, he went down to Elliot’s help 
without hesitation. The raid was not abortive. 
Five 112-lb. and fourteen 20-lb. bombs were dropped 
on barges and many rounds fired against the cavalry. 

During the month of August “C” Flight continued 
to do good work bombing and scouting over the 
area of fighting. They assisted in the attack on 
Tcherni-Yar and in addition bombed Startiskoe, 
Bilklei, and Dubovka. During the course of these 
raids anenemy balloon on the Volga was set on fire 
and totally destroyed and a Nieuport machine 
standing in front of a hangar was hit and set on fire. 
The fire spread to the hangar, which burnt fiercely. 
There was probably a petrol store within. 

The squadron suffered two casualties during the 
month. On the 15th Captain R. E. Eversden was 
accidentally shot dead by a sentry. On the 28th, 
whilst bombing the enemy captive balloon at Bilklei, 
Captain J. L. McLennan was hit by a machine-gun 
bullet and died before landing. 

Here is Baron Wrangel’s Caucasian Army Order 
No. 290, dealing with this episode. 


18(31) Aug., 1919. 
Tsaritsin. 

On the 15 (28) inst. during the aerial scouting and bomb- 
dropping on the Bykovo, the British officers Captain 
Anderson, pilot, and Captain McLennan, observer of the 
47th Squadron, Royal Air Force, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of observation in consequence of strong enemy 
fire, performed their task with the utmost disregard for 
their own safety, and giving valuable information concerning 
the enemy and destroying an enemy captive balloon, in 
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attacking which they were forced to descend into fierce 
rifle fire. : 

During the performance of this attack, observer Captain 
McLennan was killed. 

For this deed of valour and self-denial, I confer on 
Captain Anderson the St. George’s Cross 3rd Class No. 
871,002 and on Captain McLennan the St. George’s Cross 
4th Class No. 871,003. 

(Reference :—Para. 67 and 80 of the St. George Statute.) 

(Originally signed) BARon WRANGEL, 
Lt.-Gen., G.O.C. Army. 

There is a curt but interesting entry in the August 
War Diary. It reads :— 

““ August 5. To-day was an official holiday to celebrate 
the Peace. No work done at Squadron Headquarters.” 

Whilst headquarters were celebrating the Peace, 
‘““C”? Flight were doing one of the hardest days 
destruction they had ever done. They were co-oper- 
ating with the attack on Tcherni-Yar. In the 
early morning they raided this town. They came 
back and loaded up again and repeated their raid 
in the afternoon, and after they had dropped their 
bombs came down low and fired into the Bolshevik — 
trenches. They returned, and again set out at 5.20 
p.m. for a third raid on Tcherni-Yar. Only three 
machines were available for this work and the total 
for peace-day was 67 bombs, 2,300 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and 16 hours of flying time. A fine achievement, 
and the officers responsible for it deserve every credit. 
They were Captains Frogley, Anderson, Elliot, and 
Palmer, and Lieutenants Cronin, Hatchett, Mercer, 
Simmons, Greenslade, Mitchell, Addison, and Ser- 
geant Smith. 

Some of the best work of the squadron was done 
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during September. On the 14th Major Collishaw, who 
had been superintending the work at Ekaterinodar 
and Novorossisk, went to the Volga front. During 
this month some D.H.9 a’s which had arrived were 
made serviceable, and at the same time ‘‘Camels’”’ 
were received for ““B” Flight. Whilst flying one of 
these “Camels” on the 30th of the month, Cap- 
tain Kinkead, who was escorting D.H.9’s on bombing 
and photographic reconnaissance, was attacked by 
an enemy Nieuport, which he proceeded to shoot 
down into the River Volga. The main work done 
by “C” Flight during the month was bombing and 
shooting up enemy troops, transport and dumps. A 
barge in the Volga which had eight seaplanes aboard 
received a direct hit and several of the seaplanes were 
completely smashed. This happened on September 
the 17th. The work of 47 was the subject of many 
notes of congratulation from the Russian staff. On 
the 19th of September the general officer commanding 
Russian aviation sent a message as follows: *‘ These 
last few days I have had the pleasure of reading in 
the daily report of flying of 47 Squadron R.A.F., 
about the extraordinary work of the British pilots, 
and especially about Major Collishaw. I beg you 
to accept and transmit to Major Collishaw from the 
whole Russian aviation our sincere admiration of his 
brilliant activity.” 

The volunteer army was sweeping forward, and 
early in October Headquarters and “A” Flight 
evacuated Ekaterinodar and joined ““C”’ and “B” 
Flights at Beketovka. From here raids were con- 
tinued throughout the month against the Bolshevik 
fleet and dumps. “B” Flight with their Camels 
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did some effective ground-strafing and the Bolsheviks 
were severely handled. On the 22nd Major-General 
Sir H. C. Holman, in command of the British Military 
Mission in South Russia, and Brig.-General A. C. 
Maund, commanding the Royal Air Force, visited 
the flights at Beketovka, and during the week both 
these officers made several flights over the lines on 
bomb-raids, etc. Their visit was greatly appreciated 
by all ranks. 

One of the features of the campaign at Tsaritsin — 
was the success of “B” Flight under Flight Lieu- © 
tenant 8. M. Kinkead, with Camel single-seaters: this — 
flight operated with great success in direct contact 
with front-line troops and in attacking formations 
along and behind the enemy front. Perhaps the 
most significant work done by the flight was the | 
co-operation with General Wrangel’s cavalry corps, 
led by the big-hearted Cossack General Ulayai. 
Flight Lieutenant Kinkead and his companions 
would descend and bomb and machine-gun the © 
enemy, causing great disorder, amounting sometimes _ 
to panic. Then General Ulayai would attack with 
his cavalry, to complete the confusion. The best 
work of this kind was done in October, during the 
great Bolshevik counter-attack against Tsaritsin. 
Dumenko, the Bolshevik cavalry leader, had broken 
through the junction of the Caucasian and Don 
armies on the river Don, some 40 miles west of 
Tsaritsin, and he was approaching that town from 
the south-west with no troops to oppose him. The 
country over which he was advancing is bare steppe- 
land that would hardly offer cover to a rabbit. 
Flight Lieutenant Kinkead with Captain Burns- 
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Thompson and Lieutenants Daly and Aten located 
Dumenko’s cavalry division and swooped down on 
to them, firing continuously with their machine guns 
and dropping their bombs. So determined and so 
successful was the attack that Dumenko’s cavalry 
were scattered over the plains in all directions and 
control of them was lost. Tsaritsin was saved from 
the Bolshevik cavalry and Dumenko’s division was 
not seen on the front for some time after this. 

The accuracy of the bombing of this flight, 
said General Maund, was remarkable. The method 
adopted was to dive until the target could be seen 
through the Aldis Sight, whereupon the bombs would 
be released whilst the machine was still on the dive. 
Troops, transport, and artillery in position were all 
attacked this way. 

The respect for British aeroplanes which “B’” 
Flight had instilled into Dumenko and his men was 
shared by the Bolshevik fleet in the Caspian. Dur- 
ing the Bolshevik attack against Tsaritsin, the fleet 
co-operated with the land troops and actually began 
to shell Tsaritsin itself. In spite of heavy anti- 
aircraft fire from the shore and from the fleet, “‘ A ”’ 
Flight under Captain Slatter and “C” Flight 
under Captain Frogley attacked the fleet again 
and again until it retired in disorder up the Volga. 
The fleet never became a serious weapon of offence 
or defence after that. Indeed prisoners taken 
some time later stated that when the fleet was ordered 
to attack again in December there were minor 
mutinies because it was “murder to come within 
reach of the English aeroplanes.”’ 

It may be argued that the effect obtained by air- 
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craft in these operations was due to the demoraliza- 
tion of the Bolshevik troops. This would not be 
quite true. The Red troops fought well enough on 
the ground but had a real terror of the efficiency 
of aeroplanes. The mentality of the Russian peasant 
and the conditions of fighting in South Russia were 


not perhaps unlike the types met with and the mode . 


of warfare conducted in minor affairs on the out- 
skirts of Empire. Colonel Arthur Lynch, who lec- 
tured in Paris in 1902 on the Boer War, paid a tribute 
to the work of the British balloon sections. ‘‘ The 
Boers took a dislike to the balloons,” he says. “ All 
other instruments of war were at theircommand .. . 


but the balloons were a symbol of the scientific | 


superiority of the English which seriously disquieted 
them.” The latest example of the moral value of 
aircraft against troops who cannot meet aircraft 
with aircraft has been the campaign against the 
Mad Mullah of Somaliland, where the Royal Air 
Force acted as a primary striking force. The 
power of the Mullah, which withstood many land 
expeditions, crumbled at last to a punitive expedition 
from the air. 

To return to our story, Captain Anderson, who, 
with Lieutenant Mitchell, had done such continuous 


ne eee eee ne 


and good work, was wounded by machine-gun fire on . 


October the 10th. On the 24th Captains B. G. H. 
Keymer and W. B. Thompson were killed when 
starting off on a raid. Both these officers had done 
splendid work with the squadron. 

In September, 1919, there was some question of 
47 Squadron being withdrawn from the front at 
Tsaritsin and being attached to the Instructional 
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Mission in South Russia. This suggestion drew 
forth a strong letter from Brigadier-General Maund, 
who had given his constant support and encourage- 
ment to the squadron. He gave it as his opinion 
that the suppression of the squadron would be 
serious from the moral and political point of view. 
“The value of this squadron, the damage it has done 
to the Bolsheviks, and the moral effect it has had 
on the volunteer army, are so great,’ he says, “ that 
to withdraw it will have a most deplorable effect. 
They are worth as much as the whole Russian Air 
Force put together.’’ He went on to point out that 
all the officers and men were willing to stay on as a 
unit of the Russian volunteer army, and, if 47 were 
going to be disbanded, they would prefer to do this. 
They did not wish to volunteer for the Instructional 
Mission, as they ‘“‘ had gone to Russia to fight.” 
In the result the unit in South Russia ceased to 
be known as 47 Squadron in October, 1919, and its 
extraordinary adventures afterwards can find no 
place in the doings of that squadron. But a year 
after war had ceased on the western front, and after 
four years of active service, the members of the 
squadron could still protest that they “ had gone to 
Russia to fight’; and to fight they remained. 
On that note we must take our leave of them. 
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SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF NO. 47 SQUADRON 
IN MACEDONIA 


(A) Date and Place of Formation. 
Formed in May, 1916, at Beverley. 


(B) Date proceeded Overseas, and Destination. 
Left England on September 5, 1916, for Salonika. 


(C) Subsequent Stations, with Dates of Transfers from one to 


another. 
No, 47 Squadron arrived at Salonika on September 20th, 
“A ich moved from Salonika to Janes on October 20th, 
“B hoe moved from Salonika to Janes on October 27th, 
ne moved from Salonika to Janes on October 
27th, 1916. 
“C” Flight moved from Salonika to Kukus on October 27th, 
“C ; en moved from Kukus to Snevce on December 4th, 
“Cc aa moved from Snevce to Janes on January 20th, 
*B , pen moved from Janes to Snevce on January 20th, 
“C ba moved from Janes to Kirec on March 2st, 
“A : ak moved from Janes to Hadzi Junas on May 12th, 
“B ; gor moved from Snevce to Janes on May 13th, 
1917. 
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“A” Flight moved from Hadzi Junas to Kalabac on 
July 30th, 1917. 

“A” Flight moved from Kalabac to Hadzi Junas on October 
23rd, 1917. 

“A” Flight moved from Hadzi Junas to Kirec on April 7th, 
1918. 

‘“ A” Flight was transferred to No. 150 Squadron on April 
26th, 1918, remaining at Kiurec. 

‘“B” Flight moved from Janes to Hajdarli on May 11th, 
1918. 

‘“C” Flight moved from Kirec to Janes on May 11th, 1918. 

“A” Flight was formed at Hajdarli on August 21st, 1918, 
the machines being D.H.9’s. 

“A” Flight moved from Hajdarli to Salonika on October 
20th, 1918. 

‘“ B” Fhght moved from Hajdarli to Salonika on November 
8rd, 1918. 

Two A.W.’s formed part of a Composite Flight which left 
Salonika on October 25th, 1918, for Gumuldzina. 

This flight moved from Gumuldzina to Dedeagatch on 
October 29th, and from Dedeagatch to Salonika on 
November 23rd, 1918. 

‘“*B” Flight moved from Salonika to Amberkoi on February 
4th, 1919. 

“A” Flight moved from Salonika to Amberkoi on February 
14th, 1919. 

Headquarters and “C” Flight moved from Janes to 
Amberkoi on February 16th, 1919. 


(D) Types of Machines used, with Dates of Replacements. 


A.W. 90 h.p. R.A.F. (Royal Aircraft Factory) engine. 
Bristol Scout. 

B.E.12. November 13th, 1916. 

De Havilland Scout (D.H.2). February 17th, 1917. 
A.W. 140 h.p. R.A.F. February 19th, 1917. 

Vickers Bullet. June 23rd, 1917. 

B.E.12a. September 22nd, 1917. 

B.E.2e. October 20th, 1917. 

S.E.5a. November 30th, 1917. 
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Bristol Monoplane. February 12th, 1918. 
A.W. (160 Beardmore). March 2nd, 1918. 
D.H.9. August 2nd, 1918. 


(EK) Names of Commanding Officers and Dates. 


Major C. C. Wigram in Command. 

Major C. C. Wigram ceased to Command on December 23rd, 
1916. 

Captain J. W. Gordon (Acting), from 23rd December, 1916, 
until 3lst December, 1916. 

Major FI. F. Minchin, D.S.O., M.C., from January Ist, 1917, 
until March 13th, 1918. 

Major G. D. Gardner, M.C., from March 13th, 1918, until 
June 5th, 1918. 

Captain B. E. Berrington (Acting) from June 6th, 1918, until 
July 31st, 1918. (Major Gardner in hospital and later 
evacuated. ) 

Major F. A. Bates, M.C. From August Ist, 1918, until 
January 5th, 1919. 

Captain F. W. Hudson (Acting), from January 5th, 1919. 


(Ff) Wings and Brigades in which Squadron served. 
16th Wing, Middle East. 


(G) Such Information as Number of E.A. destroyed or shot 
down out of control, Weight of Bombs dropped, etc., etc. 


Iinemy aircraft destroyed . 9 
Knemy aircraft captured ; ; ] 
Enemy aircraft driven down out of control : 8 
Weight of bombs dropped . . 54 tons 24 cwt 
Machines lost over the lines . : . 10 
Local reconnaissances carried out . . 360 
Army reconnaissances . , ; ; . 135 
Photographic reconnaissances ; . 773 
Escorts : . 619 
Patrols : ; : . 2,067 
Contact patrols. ; . 384 
Destructive shoots ; . 339 


Registrations : , 1,156 


APPENDIX II 
TABLE A.—CASUALTIES (MACEDONTA) 


1917 OFriCERS 
Jan. 5 | 2nd Lieutenant A. D. Pocock . | Prisoner of war. 
Jan. 15 , Lieutenant 8. J. M. White .  . Killed over lines. 
Jan. 15 | 2nd Lieutenant H. Matthews . | Killed over lines. 
Feb. 11 Major M. A. Black  . . .  . | Killed over lines. 
Feb. 12 2nd Lieutenant S. Stopher .  . | Prisoner of war. 


Feb. 26 2nd Lieutenant Ek. McM. Howes. | Wounded during bomb 


raid on Janes aero- 
_ _ drome. 

Mar. 12.) 2nd Lieutenant D. H. Glasson  . : Killed over lines. 

Apr. 5 / 2nd Licutenant W.H. Farrow . | Wounded in combat. 

May 2 | 2nd Lieutenant J. Watt . . . | Killed in combat. 

May 9 | 2nd Lieutenant E, E. Wheatley . | Wounded in combat. 

June 24 | Lieutenant A.C. Dent . . . Wounded by §anti- 
aircraft fire. 

July 8 | Lieutenant H.C. Brufton  . . | Killed—the machine 
broke in air after 
fight. 

Aug. 20 | Lieutenant F. W. H. Thomas’. | Wounded in combat. 
Died of wounds. 


Aug. 20 | Lieutenant H. A. Jones . . . | Wounded in combat. 
Oct. 3 | 2nd Lieutenant G. C. Gardiner . | Wounded in combat. 
Oct. 6 Lieutenant E. R. Wilkinson . | Wounded in combat. 
Died of wounds. 
Oct. 16 | 2nd Lieutenant P. C. Hunter. | Killed in accident. 


Lieutenant A. 8. Butler . .  . | Killed in accident. 

Oct. 29 | 2nd Lieutenant P. D. Montague | Killed over lines. 
Oct. 29 | 2nd Lieutenant J. R. Gubbin . | Prisoner of war (died 

of wounds). 
Nov. 12 | 2nd Lieutenant J. Boyd . .  . | Injured in accident. 
Nov. 14 | 2nd Lieutenant E. Brewer . . | Wounded in combat. 
Nov. 30 | Captain R. M. Wynne Eyton  . | Wounded in combat. 
Nov. 30 | 2nd Lieutenant W. D. Robertson | Wounded in combat. 
Nov. 30 | 2nd Lieutenant J.C. Nelson.  . | Injured in accident. 
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OFFICERS (contd.) 
2nd Lieutenant H. A. Tracey 
Lieutenant A. Rowan 
2nd Lieutenant G. C. Gardiner 
2nd Lieutenant M. M. Wilson 
2nd Lieutenant J. S. Jones 


2nd Lieutenant R. C. Vaughan . 


Lieutenant A. V. Morton . 
Lieutenant C. J. Page 


Lieutenant D. L. Graham 
2nd Lieutenant A. G. Kane . 
Captain C. H. Taylor . 
Lieutenant J. A. Brandt . 


2nd Lieutenant H. Gerhardi . 


OTHER RANKS 


17691 Act. Corp]. De Pomeroy . 


31384 2 A.M. A. Chalmers 
14417 2 A.M. W. Parkinson 
18096 2 A.M. W. Chambers . 
41410 2 A.M. G. Clutterbuck 
32758 2A.M.R. Ward... 
1170 Pte. McGrath (attached) . 


740 Flight Sergeant R. Tansley 


5528 Sergeant W. Swingler . 

8996 Sergeant W. Hemmings 
13690 1 A.M. T. Waterhouse 
15094 1 A.M. W. Davies . 
14079 1 A.M. A. J. Underwood. 
21983 1 A.M. A. Dunn 
30641 1 A.M. N. Johnson 
26812 1 A.M. H. Kelf : 
10096 2 A.M. E. C. Rawson . 


10018 2 A.M. T. H. Bury, Aerial 


Machine Gunner 
16849 1 A.M. F. T. Rotsey 
18732 2 A.M. T. Black 
19208 2 A.M. J. Thorne . 
11259 2 A.M. W. Goodman . 


| Wounded by 
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Prisoner of war. 
Prisoner of war. 
Injured in accident. 
Killed in accident. 
Injured in accident. 
anti- 
aircraft fire. 
Injured in accident. 
Wounded by §anti- 
aircraft fire. 
Killed: brought down 
by anti-aircraft fire. 
Killed : brought down 
by anti-aircraft fire. 
Wounded by §anti- 
aircraft fire. 
Killed : brought down 
by anti-aircraft fire. 
Killed : brought down 
by anti-aircraft fire. 


Killed. 

Killed. 

Killed. 

Killed. 

Killed. 

Killed. 

Killed. 

Wounded (died Feb. 
27, 1917). 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Accidentally killed. 

Missing (prisoner of 
war). 


Wounded in night 
bomb raid on aero- 
drome. 
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1917 | OTHER Ranxs (contd). 
Dee. 28 | 51553 Sergeant R. Fisher . . | Injured in face in 
aeroplane accident. 
1918 
June 1 | 40156 Ist Cl. Pte. G. H. W. | Accidentally injured. 
Archer (Sal. A.P. attd. 
47th Squadron) 


TABLE B.—CASUALTIES (SOUTH RUSSIA) 


1919 


Aug. 15 Captain R. E. Eversden . .  . | Accidentally shot by 
sentry. 

Aug. 28 | Captain J. L. McLennan . . |Kalled by fire from 
ground. 

Sept. 25 | Lieutenant A. H. Day . . .j| Wounded by anti- 
aircraft fire. 

Oct. 10 | Captain Anderson. . . .  . | Wounded by machine- 
gun fire. 

Oct. 24 | Captain B.G.H. Keymer ._.. | Killed in action. 


Oct. 24 | Captain W. B. Thompson .._... | Killed in action. 
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TABLE A.—HONOURS AND AWARDS (MACEDONIA) 


oo 


| 


. Immediate Awards. 
1917. 
February 2nd ... | Lieutenant C. ff. Denning | M.C. 
March 2nd... | Captain W. D. M. Bell . | Bar to M.C. 
September 2nd . |Lieutenant F. W. HH. 
Thomas. . . | M.C, 
September 2nd... | Lieutenant H. A. Jones . | M.C. 
1918. 
February 8th . . {2nd Lieutenant J. S. 
Jones . M.C. 
April llth . .  . | Sergeant P. Spargo (Pilot) D.C.M. 
October llth . . | Captain J. R. Milne... | D.F.C. 
October llth . . | Lieutenant J. C. F. Hol- 
land. . . . . .{|D.F.C. 
. New Year’s Honours | 
January, 1917 . . | Captain W. D. M. Bell . | M.C. 
. Birthday Honours. 
June, 1917 . . . | Lieutenant E. R. Wilkin- 
son . M.C. 


2nd Tisutsnant R. E. 
Buckingham . . .j|M.C. 
New Year’s Honours 
January, 1918 .  . | Major F. F. Minchin, M.C.| D.S.O. 
Captain W. R. B. McBain | M.C. 
Lieutenant H. J. Scales . | M.C. 
Captain R. M. bi as 
Eyton . . . M.C. 


. Birthday Honours. 


June, 1918. . . | Captain J. C. O. Dickson | D.F.C. 
167. Flight Sergeant (T/ 
S.M.) May, A.R. .  . | M.S.M. 


. New Year’s Honours. 


January, 1919 . . | Lieutenant J. Boyd . . | D.F.C. 
Lieutenant L. J. Collier D.F.C, 
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ce 


January, 1919 . 


Mentions in des- 
patches. 
July 2ist, 1917 . 


November 28th, 1917 


June llth, 1918 


January 30th, 1919 
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2nd Lieutenant C. P. 
Primrose oe 

Captain H. G. Davis 

2nd Lieutenant G. H. A. 
Hart by wae * tek 1 

Lieutenant M. MacEwan 

2468. Sergeant Lovelace, 

3786. Flight Sergeant 
Ostler, C. . . . . 


Lieutenant J. R. Wilson 
740. Flight Sergeant 
Tansley, R. J. C. 
Captain W. D. M. Bell 
Lieutenant H. J. Gibson 
Captain W. R. B. McBain 
Major F. F. Minchin 
Lieutenant H. J. Scales 
Lieutenant W. Sutherland 
Lieutenant R. M. Wynne 
Eyton 
25407. Corporal Young, 
J. L. 
Lieutenant P. A. A. Boss 
2nd Lieutenant J. S. 
Jones 
Captain W. R. B. McBain 
Lieutenant F. D. Travers 
5650. Sergeant Sprott, R. 
Major F. A. Bates 
Captain H. G. Davis 
Lieutenant R. D. de Pass 
2nd Lieutenant G. H. A. 
Hart 
Lieutenant F. A. Whitfield 
Lieutenant J. Boyd 
Lieutenant L. J. Collier 
Captain 8S. B. Edwards 
2nd Lieutenant T. H. 
Formby 
Lieutenant M. MacEwan 
2nd Lieutenant C. P. 
Primrose 
19256, Sergeant Hare, W. 


D.F.C. 
D.F.C. 
D.F.C. 
D.F.C, 
M.S.M. 


M. S.M. 
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January 30th, 1919 | 20403, Sergeant Parker, I. 
25459, Corporal Thom- 
son, J. 
18011, Acting Corporal 
Wilson, A. 
2834, Sergeant Dowsett, 
T 


3786, Chief Mechanio Ost- 
ler, C. 
11778, Chief Mechanic 
Swinburne, W. 
8. Foreign Decorations. 


1917. 
March 5th . . . | Captain J. W. Gordon . | Croix de 
Guerre. 
March 3Ilst . . .|2nd Lieutenant R. E.| Croix de 
Buckingham .. . Guerre. 
August 22nd .. . | Lieutenant F. W. H. | Croix de 
Thomas Guerre with 
Palm. 
August 22nd . . | Lieutenant H. A. Jones . ; Croix de 
Guerre with 
Palm. 
1918. 
November 7th . . | Captain J. R. Milne . . | Croix de 
Guerre. 
November 7th . .|2nd Lieutenant T. H. | Croix de 
Formby Guerre. 


Notr.—In addition to the above, some officers who served with 
No. 47 were decorated after transfer to other units in the 16th Wing. 
In some cases the decorations were awarded partly because of their 
good work with 47. For example, Lieutenant G. C. Gardiner, 
Lieutenant C. B. Spackman, Lieutenant J. A. Beeney, who received 
the D.F.C. whilst with No. 150 Squadron, and Captain C. Hodgkin- 
son-Smith, who received the M.B.E. and Croix de Guerre whilst with 
16th Wing Headquarters. 
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TABLE B.--HONOURS AND AWARDS (SOUTH 
RUSSIA) 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER. 
Flight Lieutenant W. F. Ander- Flight Lieut. 8S. G. Frogley. 
son. Flight Lieut. S. M. Kinkead, 
Observer Officer J. Mitchell. D.S.C. 
BaR TO DISTINGUISHED FLYING CRoss. 
Flight Lieutenant W. Elliot, D.F.C. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross. 
Observer Officer R. Addison, Flying Officer J. R. Hatchett. 


M.C. Lieutenant H. Mercer, M.C. 
Lieutenant E. J. Cronin. Lieutenant H. E. Simmons, M.C. 
Flying Officer A. H. Day. Flight Lieut. W. Burns Thom- 
Flight Lieut. 8. G. Frogley. son. 

Flight Lieut. N. Greenslade. Flight Lieutenant F. W. Hudson. 
MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL. 

204378 S.M.1. J. Hoskins. 66305 Set. F. J. Smith. 
313012 F/Sgt. P. Armitage. 49891 A.C.1. G. Green. 

80219 Cpl. C. E. Smith. 228135 L.A.C. M. S. Beaver. 
329917 A.C.2. W. Hardy. 241058 A.C.1. S. Boak. 

295915 A.C.2. J. A. Cranwell. 156102 A.C.2. R. Blount. 
60797 A.C.1. T. Humphrey. 126785 A.C.2. N. Pamphilon. 


238686 F./Sgt. M. F. G. Mill. 


ORDER OF St. ANNE, 2ND CLASS WITH SWORDS. 
Major R. Collishaw. 


ORDER OF ST. ANNE, 2ND CLASs. 
Captain 8S. M. Kinkead. Captain W. Burns-Thomson. 


ORDER OF ST. ANNE, 3RD CLASS WITH SWORDS. 


2nd Lieutenant G. P. Hopwood. Lieutenant E. J. Cronin. 
Lieutenant C. P. Primrose. Lieutenant J. R. Hatchett. 
2nd Lieutenant W. Mann. 


ORDER OF St. ANNE, 3RD CLASS. 
Captain H. H. Crickitt. 


ORDER OF ST. STANISLAS, 2ND CLASS WITH SWORDS. 


Major R. Collishaw. Captain W. F. Anderson. 
Captain 8S. G. Frogley. Lieutenant J. Mitchell. 
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ORDER OF ST. STANISLAS, 3RD CLASS WITH SWORDS. 


Lieutenant N. Greenslade. 
Lieutenant H. Mercer. 
Lieutenant R. Addison. 
Lieutenant H. E. Simmons. 
Lieutenant A. H. Day. 
Lieutenant H. W. A. Buckley. 
Lieutenant A. H. Hollis. 


Captain W. F. Anderson. 
Lieutenant J. P. Armitage. 
Captain H. H. Crickitt. 
Captain W. Burns-Thomson. 
2nd Lieutenant A. M. Verity. 
Lieutenant J. M. Webb. 


St. GEORGE’s Cross, 3RD CLASS. 
Captain W. F. Anderson. 


St. GEORGE’s Cross, 4TH CLASs. 


Captain W. Elliot. 

Captain S. J. Palmer. 
Captain 8. G. Frogley. 
Captain R. Addison. 

Captain H. G. Davis. 
Lieutenant E. G. Clavey. 

2nd Lieutenant C. C. Reynolds. 
Lieutenant J. M. Webb. 

2nd Lieutenant W. Mann. 
Lieutenant E. 8. White. 

2nd Lieutenant A. M. Verity. 
Lieutenant C. P. Primrose. 


2nd Lieutenant G. P. Hopwood. 
Lieutenant H. 8. Laidlaw. 
Lieutenant H. E. Simmons. 
Lieutenant H. Mercer. 
Lieutenant J. Mitchell. 
Lieutenant J. R. Hatchett. 
Captain 8. M. Kinkead. 
Lieutenant B. Thompson. 
Captain W. Burns-Thomson. 
Lieutenant E. J. Cronin. 
Captain W. F. Anderson. 


ORDER OF S?. VLADIMIR, 4TH CLASS WITH SWORDS. 


Captain W. F. Anderson. 
Captain W. Elliot. 
Lieutenant H. 8. Laidlaw. 


Lieutenant J. Mitchell. 
Captain 8S. M. Kinkead. 
Captain W. Burns-Thomson. 


St. GEORGE’S MEDAL, 4TH CLASS. 


66305 Sgt. F. J. Smith. 
313012 Sgt. P. Armitage. 
30258 F./Sgt. A. Reeves. 
25407 Sgt. J. H. Young. 


113368 L.A.C. R. Smith. 
34911 A.C.1. J. McCorquodale. 
139703 A.C.2. Morris. 

60797 A.C.1. T. Humphrey. 


SILVER MEDAL ON S82. STANISLAS RIBBON. 


204378 Sgt.-Maj. J. Hoskins. 
200599. Sgt.-Maj. H. P. Finch. 
682 F./Sgt. W. Hannah. 

25 F./Sgt. M. Goodchild. 
49891 A.C.1. G. Green. 
241058 A.C.1. S. Boak. 


126785 A.C.2. N. Pamphilon. 
329917 A.C.2. W. Hardy. 
30258 F./Sgt. A. Reeves. 
Cpl. C. E. Smith. 
Cpl. Braund. 
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MEDAL ON RIBAND OF 8. ANNE. 


238686 F./Set. M. F. G. Mill. 200599 S.M.1. H. P. Finch. 
204378 S.M.1. J. Hoskins. 313012 Sgt. P. Armitage. 


Notre.—The compilation of the list of awards for service in South 
Russia has offered many difficulties. I hope it is now complete, but 
there may be errors in the list as here set out. Many awards were 
made after the date at which this history closes, to officers who 
served with No. 47 in South Russia. Although, technically, these 
awards were not given to 47, the following list, from the London 
Gazctte of July the 12th, 1920, is quoted as a point of interest. 


Rank and Name. 


Flight Lieut. (A/Sq. Ldr.) R. Collishaw, D.8.O., D.S.C., 
D.F.C 


Flight Lieut. (A/Sq. Ldr.) L. H. Slatter, D.8.C., D.F.C. 


Flying Officer W. J. Rivett-Carnac 

Pilot Officer (A/Flying Officer) H. H. Weller 
Flight Lieut. W. F. Anderson, D.S.O. . 
Flying Officer M. H. Aten , 
Observer Officer E. G. T. Chubb 

Flight Lieut. R. H. Daly, D.S.C. 


Observer Officer A. Hesketh . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Observer Officer J. Mitchell, D.S. O. : ‘ ; : 


Hon. Lieut. (A/Capt) E. C. Baines . 
Lieut. E. J. Head . ; : . 
Flying Officer A. P. Ritchie 


Award. 
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Ackroyd, 2nd Lieut. J. B., 26 
Adams, 2nd Lieut. A. P., 28, 29, 
32; deceives the enemy, 33; 
killed, 33 
Addison, Lieut. R., 138 
Adrianople, reconnaissance of, 126 
A.E.G., see Aeroplanes 
Aeroplanes, damaged in storm at 
Hadzi-Junas, 104; types used 
by 47 in Macedonia, 160 
Armstrong-Whitworth (A. W.), 23, 
28, 29, 32, 36, 37, 64, 81, 83, 
84, 86, 88, 95, 96, 103, 107, 
126, 136 
B.E. 2E., 115 
B.E. 12, 30, 34, 36, 37, 46, 47, 64, 
72, 81, 83, 86, 95, 103, 104 
Bristol monoplane, 99, 104 
Bristol scout, 23, 25 
De Havilland scout (D.H.2), 46, 
48, 64, 76 
D.H. 9, 109, 126 
D.H. 9a, 152 
Nieuport scout, 81, 82, 151 
S.E. da, 89, 99, 104 
Sopwith Camel, 99, 136, 152 
Sopwith fighter, 46, 52, 81 
Sopwith Schneider, 79 
Sopwith triplane, 46 
Spad, 81, 82 
Vickers bullet, 80, 104 
Used by enemy : 
A.E.G., 38 
Albatross, 23, 34, 49, 76, 81, 86, 
95 


Fokker, 23, 37 
Friedrichshafener, 38 
Gotha, 38 
Halberstadt, 38, 40, 72, 75, 76, 
79, 86 
L.V.G., 23, 74 
Roland, 82 
Rumopler, 38 
Agents, landing of, 115 
Air-barrage, adopted by Germans, 
43 


Albania, Serbian retreat through, 8 

Albatross, see Aeroplanes. 

Alcah Makale, 110 

Aldis Sight, used for bombing, 154 

Alexieff, General, 132 

Amberkoi, 47 concentrate at, 137 

Anderson, Captain W. F., makes a 
rescue, 149, 151; wounded, 
155 


169 


Andrews, Lieutenant, 11 
Angista Valley, 75 
Anopheles, and malaria, 68 
Anti-Aircraft fire (A. A.), in area of 
Grand Couronné, 25, 52; at 
Marinopolje, 76; some vic- 
tims of, 107, 114 
No. 24 A.A. Section, 76 
Appreciation, messages of by XII 
Corps, 67 77; by Sir George 
Milne, 107; artillery, 96, 
114; Russian, 152 
Apps, Lieut. B. R., 95 
Ardzan, Lake of, duck shooting at, 
30; bathing in, 41 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
see Infantry 
Armstrong- Whitworth, 
planes 
Armutci, 22 
Artillery, observation, 13-16; 
camouflage, 17; dummy em- 
placements, 17; aerial co- 
operation in moving warfare, 
17 ; and photography, 18 ; liai- 
son, 19; observers’ visits to, 19; 
enemy respect for 47, 26; 
Heavy Groups in battle of 
Doiran, 64; examples of co- 
operation, 65; 47 re-organized 
for observation, 89-91;  co- 
operation in final offensive, 110, 
113 
Heavy Artillery Groups, 37th, 
82nd, 75th, 64th 
Batteries, 13th, 18th, 186th, 
190th, 201st Heavies, and 43rd, 
130th 138th, Siege, 96 
Astrakhan, disquieting situation, 
133 


see Aero- 


Aten, Lieut., 154 

Athos, 103 

Austria, attacks Serbia, 7; 
mania declares war on, 8 

Avonmouth, transport goes by, 10 

Avret Hissar, detachment sent to, 10 

Awards, 163 

Azov, sea of, 139 


Rou- 


Balashov, 134 

Balloon Section, No. 17 arrive 
Salonika, 9; shoot down von 
Eschwege, 94 

Bamford, Lieut. J. L., collides in 
air, 47; killed, 83 
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Band, of 7th Wilts.. 71 

Bar, opening of, 70 

Baring, Maurice, translation of 
Desporte’s poem, 5 

Bates, Major F. A., takes command 
of 47, 108, 125 

B.E. 2E., B.E. 12, see Aeroplanes 

Beeney, 2nd Lieut. J. A., 103 

Beketovka, 140, 148, 149, 152 

Bela Shitza, sce Beles 

Beles Mountains, 9, 26, 32, 109 

Bell, Captain W. D. M., 30, 31, 72, 
78 

Berrington, Captain B. E., 108 

Beverley, Squadron formed, 
leave, 3 

Biklei, bombed, 150 

Black, Major M. A., 3, 31, 32 ; killed, 
37 

Black Watch, see Infantry 

Bogdanci, 75, 92, 95 

Bogorodica, 95 


3; 


Bolsheviks, 131-135, 151, 153, 154, | 


156 
Bombing, from an Armstrong Whit- 
worth, 36; its moral effect, 42, 


75; attacks on Goeben, 102- 
104; in final offensive, 123- 
125 


Bombing Squadron, No. 1 Kampf 
Geschwader arrive at Hudova, 
38; they bomb Gorgop, 38; 
and Janes, 39; their policy, 
39; they bomb Salonika and 
lose a machine, 40; a fight 
with 47, 41; they bomb Dudu- 
lar, 44; Vertekop, 44; Janes, 
45; Karasouli, 49; advance 
bivouacs of XII Corps, 51; 
they leave Hudova, 53 

Bosava, 113 

Boss, 2nd Lieut. P. A., 99, 103 

Boyd, 2nd Lieut. J., 100, 115 

Boyd Harvey, Lieut. J. J., 49, 50, 
77 

Brandt, 2nd Lieut. J. A., 96; 
killed, 114 

Breslau, sortie of, 100; attacked by 
R.N.A.S., 101; strikes a mine, 
102; strikes three more and 
sinks, 102 

Brewer, Lieut. E., wounded, 93 

Brigade, Middle East, 27, see also 
Iniantry 

Bristol monoplane, see Aeroplanes 

Bristol scout, see Aeroplanes 

Brooks, 2nd Lieut. F. C., 24, 29 

Bruce, Major, of Tank Corps, 146 

Brufton, Lieut. H. C., 75; killed, 
76 


Buchanan, Lieut. W. J., 115-121 


| 


| 


INDEX 


Bucharest, D.H. 9’s fly to, 126 

Buckingham, 2nd Lieut. R.E., 24, 
33, 75 

Bulgaria, attacks Serbia, 8 ; mutiny 
in army, 108; sues for peace, 
125 

Bumps, 24 

Burns Thompson, Captain, 154 

Burridge, 2nd Lieut. E. A., 138 

Bury, Air-Mechanic T. H., missing, 
86 


Butkova, 9; floods at, 28 
Butler, Lieut. A. S., killed, 88 


Caspian, 134 

Casualties, 160 

Cavalry, 8th Mounted Brigade, 58 ; 
attacked by aeroplanes, 145, 
153 

Cerniste, bombed, 75, 92 


| Cestovo, bombed, 44, 86, 92, 96-— 


97 
Chechen tribesmen, risings of, 134 
Cheshire Regiment, see Infantry 
Churcher, Lieut., 11 


_ Clark, Lieut. A. S., 95 


| 
: 
| 


Clavey, Lieut., 144-147 

Clock-code, for wireless to artillery, 
16 

Coal Aston, zepp-strafing detach- 
ment at, 3 

Collier, 2nd Lieut., 96 

Collishaw, Major Raymond, a word 


about, 139; goes to Volga 
front, 152; Russian praise, 
152 


Collision, over Hudova, 29; with 
mountains, 82 

Communications, difficulty of in 
Macedonia, 137 

Composite Flight, formed at Hadzi- 
Junas, 46 

Contact patrol, at battle of Doiran, 
66; in final offensive, 110, 114 

Convention, with Bulgaria signed, 
125 

Co-operation, with R.N.A.S. at 
Gereviz, 79 ; with French near 
Monastir, 80; with R.N.A.S. 
against Goeben and Breslau, 103 

Corps, see Infantry 

Corps Squadron, duties of, 13 et 
seq.; comparison of in Mace- 
donia and France, 21 

Corsica, 93 

Cossacks, looting by, 131; 
way, 133 

Crawford, Lieut.-Colonel, 90, 114 

Croil, Captain, 75 

Cronin, Lieut., 151 

Oulex, 68 


give 
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Dale, Lieut. C. B. M., 24, 28 

Daly, Lieut., 154 

Dardanelles, and Balkan situation, 
7; sortie of Goeben and Bres- 
lau, 100-104 

Davis, Captain H. G., 110, 138; 
an appreciation, 145, 146-149 

Daw, Lieutenant, gets a ducking, 12 

Dawes, Lieut.-Colonel G. W. P., 
takes command of 16th Wing, 
10; lost and found, 47; leaves 
for England, 107 

Dedeagatch, 126, 137 

Demir Kapu, dump abandoned, 121 

Dene, Lieut.-Colonel, 63 

Denikin, General A.I., results, 131; 
his difficulties, 132; attacked, 
133; counter-offensive, 133; 
uneasy, 134; retreats, 135; 
leaves for England, 135 

Denning, 2nd Lieut. C. ff., 28, 34, 
37, 75 

Dent, Lieut. A. C., 75 

Despatch Letter Service (air), 25; 
comes to grief, 28 

Devons, see Infantry 

D.H. 2, D.H. 9, D.H. 9a, see Aero- 
planes 

Dickson, Captain J. C. O., 75, 90, 92 

Dickson, 2nd Lieut., 96; bombing 
the Goeben, 103 

Dinskaya, accident at, 140 

Disembarkation, of squadron at 
Salonika, 6; difficulties with 
aeroplanes, 10 

Divisions, see Infantry 

Doiran, British take over line near, 
9; battle of, 1917, 55; de- 
scription of country near, 55; 
nature of operations, 56; 
deserters’ information, 57; air 
reconnaissance in battle, 57; 
order of the attack, 57; the 
attack, 59; operations post- 
poned, 60; attack renewed, 
61; the town taken, 112; 
enemy retreat from, 113 

Doldzeli, French troops shelled, 112 

Doncaster, zepp-strafing detach- 
ment at, 3 

Donetz, 133 

Dova Tepe, 9 

Dowsett, Sergt., 103 

Dragosil, 113 

Drama, 10, 126, 107; 47 land at, 
126 

Dubovka, 146, 147, 150 

Ducks, 30 

Dudular, bombed, 44 

Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
see Infantry 
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Dumas, Lieut. B., 138, 140 
Dumenko, General, 153, 154 
Durtnall, Lieut., 11 
Ebranecke, Lieutenant, shoots 
down Major Black, 37 
Edwards, Captain, 116 
Ekaterinodar, 139, 140, 146, 148, 
152 
Elliot, Captain, a rescue, 149, 151 
Elshanka, 145, 148 


Equipment, lack of in South 
Russia, 134 

Eschwege, Lieutenant von, shot 
down, 93, 94 


Evans, Lieut. M. C., 20 
Eversden, Captain R. E., killed, 
150 


Farrow, 2nd Lieut. W. H., a col- 
lision, 29; wounded, 49 

Faull, Lieut., 11 

Fires, grass, 78 

Flaming onions, in use against 
British machines, 28, 30 

Fleet, Bolshevik bombed, 154 

Flies, their torments, 68 

Flights, reorganization of, 89-91 ; 
movements of, 159 

Floods, from Vardar to Butkova, 28 

Fokker, see Aeroplanes 

Franchet d’Esperey, General, takes 
command, 108 

French, 28; aerodrome at Gorgop 
bombed, 38; offensive policy 
at Verdun, 42-43; ask R.F.C. 
for help, 39 ; co-operation with 
near Monastir, 80-85; in 
fina] offensive, 108, 110, 112, 
121 

Frogley, Captain S. G., 138, 149, 
151, 154 

“F ” Squadron, arrive Amberkoi, 
52;  counter-bombing, 652; 
blown up at Marian, 52; 
measures for concealing acci- 
dent, 53 

Furka, 28, 30, 92, 98 


Gardner, Major G. D., 105, 108 

Gashun, broken bridges, 143 

Gaskell, Flight Sub.-Lieut. H. L., 
killed, 53 

Gaynor, Lieut. 119 

Gereviz, bombing of, 79-80 

Gerhardi, 2nd Lieut. H., killed, 114 

Germany, fails in Vilna salient and 
turns to Balkans, 8; attack 
under von Mackensen, 8; re- 
organization of air service, 43 

Georgia, unrest in, 134 
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Gibbs, Captain G. E., 105 

Gibraltar, in war time, 4 

Gibson, Lieut. H. J., 29, 75 

Gjujsevo, bombing of, 125 

Glasson, 2nd Lieut. D. H., killed, 45 

Gloucester Regiment, see Infantry 

Gniloaksaiskaya, aerodrome at, 144, 
148 

Gocben, sortie of, 100; objects of 
sortie, 100 ; strikes a mine, 101 ; 
sinks monitors, 101; strikes 


further mines, 102; ~~ runs 
aground, 102; arrives Con- 
stantinople, 102; bombed 


when aground, 102-104 
Gold, 2nd Lieut. A., 138 
Goldies Hill, 61 
Goodfellow, Captain A., 3, 23, 31 
Gordon, Captain J. W., 3, 29, 37 
Gorgop, French aerodrome bombed, 
38 


Gothas, see Aeroplanes 

Goulding, Captain A. G., 105 

Gradista, 113 

Graham, Lieut. D. L., killed, 107 

Grand Couronné, dominating posi- 
tion of, 9; anti-aircraft fire 
over, 25; type of country, 55; 
in 1918 attack, 111, 112 

Greek, help, 111] 

Green, Captain G. W. Murlis, 46 

Greenslade, Captain N., 138, 149, 
151 

Grutenkaya, 147, 148 

Gubbin, Lieut. J. R. F., 85; killed, 
86 


Guevgueli, bridge destroyed, 28, 110 
Guillaumat, General, 108 

Gumrak, 146-148 

Gumuldzina, 126, 137 


Hadzi-Junas, Composite Flight 
formed, 46; damage to aero- 
planes, 104 


Hajdarli, “A” and “B” Flights _ 


at, 113 
Halberstadt, sec Aoroplanes 
Hampshire Regiment, sce Infantry 
Harman, Lieut., 77 
Hatchett, Lieut. J. R., 151 
Henwood, 2nd Lieut. F., 95, 103 
Herring, Major J. H., 3, 81, 82 
Hill 380, 58 
Hoeppner, General von, takes com- 
mand of German Air Service, 
43; his policy, 43 
Holbrooke, General, 114 
Holland, Lieut. J. C. P., a recon- 
naissance report, 122 
Holman, Major-General Sir H. C., 
flies with 47, 153 


INDEX 


Honours, 163 

Hopwood, 2nd Lieut. G. B., 138, 
145-147 

Hospital, No. 20 Stationary, 50 

Howard, Lieut.-Colonel T. N., 60 

Howes, Lieut. E. Me.M., wounded,40 

Hudova, enemy aerodrome at, 24; 
attack over, 28 ; collision over, 
29; greetings dropped on, 30; 
and bombs, 31; Major Black 
lost in bomb raid, 36; Bomb- 
ing Squadron arrive at, 38; 
raids on, 44, 45, 49, 92, 98, 106; 
evacuated, 121 

Hudson, Captain F. W., 47, 138 

Hunter, Lieut. P. C., killed, 88 


Infantry : 
XII Corps, 9, 56, 57 
XVI Corps, 9, 124 
Brigades : 
65th, 112 
66th, 57, 58, 100 
67th, 58 
77th, 58, 62 
78th, 57, 62 
79th, 57, 61 
83rd, 61 
Divisions : 
10th, 8 
22nd, 57-61, 64, 77, 100 
26th, 57-59, 61, 64 
28th, 119 
60th (London), 48, 61, 64 
Regiments : 
7th Wiltshires, 57, 58, 60, 71 
12th Hampshires, 57, 59-60 
10th Devons, 35, 57—60 
7th Royal Berks, 57-58, 63 
llth Worcesters, 57-58 
8th King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry, 57 
13th Manchesters, 57 
8th Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry, 57 
9th Gloucesters, 57 
9th South Lancs., 57 
12th Cheshires, 57 
12th Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, 62 
llth Scottish Rifles, 62 
10th Black Watch, 62 
7th Oxford and Bucks. Light 
Infantry, 57, 62-63 
7th South Wales Borderers, 112 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, 115 
Use of aerial photographs to, 
20; outlook of infantry on 
the air, 43, 45 
Instructional Mission, 
Russia, 156 


in South 


INDEX 


Isvor, 39 
Italians, British take over from, 26 
Iviron. 103 


Janes, description of, 22; XII 
Headquarters at, 22; the 
aerodrome near, 22; aero- 


drome bombed, 23, 40, 45, 94; 
Janes in the autumn, 85 
Jones, Lieut. C. H., 138 
Jones, Lieut. H. A., 50, 70, 77, 81; 
wounded 83-84 
Jones, 2nd Lieut. J. S., 100 
Jumeaux Ravine, attack by Devons 
over, 35; in battle of Doiran, 
58-61 


Kachalinskaya, 146 

Kaistner, Lieutenant, shot down, 40 

Kalabac, view from, 78 

Kamichin, 134; bombed, 148-149 

Kanatlarci, new scout squadron 
arrives at, 72; bombed, 81 

Kane, Lieut. A. G., killed, 107 

Karaissi, squadron personnel march 
to, 6 

Karasonli, bombed, 49 

Karpovka, 147 

Katelnikov, “‘C” Flight arrive at, 
143; rain at, 144 

Kephalo Bay, 101 

Keymer, Captain B. G. H., killed, 
155 


Kharkov, 133; captured, 
“B” Flight sent, 148 

Kiev, 133; captured, 134; 
135 


134; 
lost, 


Kilindir: German aeroplane shot 
down, 34 

King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, 
see Infantry 

Kinkead, Captain S. M., shoots 
down Bolshevik Nieuport, 152 ; 
his work with “B” Flight, 
153 

Kirec, “‘C” Flight move to, 41; 
hospitality at, 41 

Kjustendil, 98-99 

Klaxon horns, 110 

Kolchak, General, 133 

Kosturino Pass, bombing on, 124 

Kotlobanski, 146-147 

Kozyok, advance to, 110 

Krasnoff, 133 

Krastali, air co-operation with in- 
fantry at, 25, 61 

' Kresna Pass, bombing on, 124-125, 

Kukus, cultivation of tobacco at, 
26; its High Street, 27; its 
vegetables, 27 
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Laidlow, 2nd Lieut. 138 ; 
rescued, 149 

Lamb, Lieut., 
lines, 115 

Leaver, Lieut. H. C., 96 

Lee, Lieut., 83 

Leipzig, 72 

Lembet, machine-gun school at, 10 

Liaison, artillery liaison officer, 19 

Line, British in Macedonia, Octo- 
ber, 1916, 9; taken over from 
Italians, 26 

Liski, evacuated, 135 

London Scottish, 51 

Looting, in South Russia, 131, 135 

Losses, effect on squadron, 88 

Luftsperre, air-barrage, 43 

L.V.G., see Aeroplanes 

Lynch, Colonel Arthur, 155 


H. 8, 


landed in enemy 


Macdonald, Captain, liaison officer, 

MacEwan, Lieut. M., 117, 122, 138, 
145-146, 147 

Mackensen, General von, attacks 
Serbia, 8 

Malaria, 9, 68, 127 

Malta, 5 

Mamelon, 58 

Manchester Regiment, see Infantry 

Manich, 140 

Mann, 2nd Lieut. W., 138, 145-147 

Maps, 20; some difficulties, 91; 
for final offensive, 109 

Marian, aerodrome at, 79, 94, 105; 
“*F ” Squadron blown up, 62; 
German curiosity, 119 

Marinopolje, 75, 118 

Mather, Lieut., 24 

Mathews, Lieut. J.S. M., shot down: 
32-33 

Maund, Brigadier-General A. C., 
153, 154, 156 

Mavro, Goeben strikes mine near, 101 

Maxwell, Lieutenant A., 83 

McBain, Captain W. R. B., 103, 105 

McCudden, Major J. T. B., 89 

McLennan, Captain J. L., killed, 
150 

Medical comforts, lack of in South 
Russia, 134 

Menominee, 3-6 

Mercer, 2nd Lieut. H., 138, 161 

Messages, dropped by German aero- 
planes re White, Mathews, and 
Pocock, 33; re Major Black, 
37; Glasson, 45; Montagne, 
87; von Eschwege, 94; from 
XVI Corps on bombing effects, 
124; re cessation of hostilities, 
125 
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Middle East Brigade, 27 

Mikra Bay, 7 

Military situation, when 47 arrive 
in Balkans, 7 

Milne, Lieut.-General Sir George F., 
a tell-tale Union Jack, 51; 
receives instructions for offen- 
sive, 56; ordered to postpone 
operations, 60, 103; message 
of appreciation, 107; receives 
reinforcements, 111, 119 

Milne, Oaptain J. R., 109, 122, 137 

Minchin, Major F. F., 29, 31, 105 

Mitchell, Lieut. J., 149, 151, 155 

Model, of country Doiran-Vardar, 
20 


Monastir, co-operation with French 
near, 80, 85, 110 

Montague, Lieut. P. D., killed, 86 ; 
his personality, 87 

Moral, effect of bornbing on, 42; in 
Bulgarian Army, 108 

Morton, Lieut. A. V., 117, 122 

Moscow, 131 

Mountains, a collision with, 82 

Mudros, 47, 100-103 

Mullah, the Mad, effect of air attack 
on, 155 


Nagara Net, 101 

Nelson, Lieut. J. C., 95 

Nicolic, bornbed, 86 

Nieuport, see Aeroplanes 

Nish, 98 

Novorossisk, 135, 138, 139 

Nurses, killed at Vertekop, 44; a 
ride to Snevce, 50 

Observation, enemy lines well 
chosen for, 55, 73 

Observer, conducting a “shoot,” 
14; what he should know, 15; 
and be, 15; attached to 
artillery, 19 

Odessa, evacuated, 133 

Offensive, following entry of Rou- 
mania into the war, 9; the 
only policy in the air, 42; 
rumours of at Doiran, 48; 
Spring offensive, 1917, 56—63 ; 
air co-operation in, 64-67; 
general offensive in 1918, 108- 
109; 47 prepare for, 109-110 ; 
British attack launched, 11]- 
112 ; disposition of 47 squadron 
in attack, 113; an important 
reconnaissance, 122; bombing 
in final offensive, 123-124; 
Bulgaria sues for peace, 115 

Orel, taken and lost, 135 

Orfano, 9 
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Orljak, 74 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, 
see Infantry 


Page, Lieut., liaison officer, 19 

Palmer, Captain, 151 

Patrols, keep down enemy fire, 25 

Patty Ravine, 58, 59 

Peace Day, a celebration, 151 

Petit Couronné, 35, 55, 61, 62; 
taken, 112 

Petric, 116-118 

Petrovsk, 139 

Philip, Lieut., 146 

Philippopolis, 98, 117, 120 

Photography, use of air photo- 
graphs to artillery, 18; what 
a study of air photographs 
reveals, 19; use to infantry, 


20; and map-making, 20; 
in battle of Dorian, 65; 
stereoscopic, 91-92; in final 


offensive, 109 
Pick, Lieut. D. J., 95 
Pigeons, 117 
Pilkington, Lieut., 75 
Pip Ridge, type of country, 9, 55 ; 
attack on, 58, 59, 111, 112 
Pirrie, Lieutenant, liaison officer, 


, 24 

Platanenwald, bombed, 73, 92 

Pocock, 2nd Lieut. A. D., missing, 
31; news of, 33 

Policy, the offensive policy in the 
air, 42 ; German air policy, 43 ; 
need for army to understand 
air service limitations, 43 

Poltava, taken, 134 

Popova, 26, 61 

Poppies, 85 

Porna, 75 

Prilep, bombing of, 81-83, 85 

Primrose, 2nd Lieut. C. P., 138, 
146-147 

Prisoners of War, Lieuts. Tracey 
and Rowan as, 97-99; Lieut. 
Buchanan as, 117-12] 

Propaganda, by Bolsheviks, 132- 
133 


Protection, how 47 achieved for its 
artillery aeroplanes, 21 


Ramontnaya, 142 

Rations, complaints, 140 

Reconnaissance, what it means to 
corps squadron, 13; artillery, 
13 ; a report quoted, 122 

Red Army, attack Denikin’s army, 
133 et seq. 

Reynolds, 2nd Lieut., 138, 144, 
146-147 
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Rhodesia, and 47 personnel, 85, 86 

Ridges, battle of, 7 

Robertson, 2nd Lieut. W. D., 
wounded, 95 

Roland, see Aeroplanes. 

Rose, 2nd Lieut., 96 

Rostov, 139 

Roumania, declares war on Austria, 
8; 47 machine flies to, 127 

Rowan, Lieut. A., missing, 97; as 
prisoner, 98-99 

Royal Aircraft Factory, 11, 89 

Royal Air Force, formed, 105 

Royal Berkshire Regiment, see 
Infantry. 

Royal Naval Air Service, salve a 47 
machine, 11; help the R.F.C., 
46; their individuality, 46; 
in action against Bombing 
Squadron, 47; send bombing 
machines to Amberkoi, 52; 
have an accident at Marian, 
52; R.F.C. co-operation with, 
79-80; operations against 
Goeben and Breslau, 101-104 

Royal Scots Fusiliers, 115 

Rumpler, see Aeroplanes 

Rupel Pass, 116, 118 


Salmond, Lieut.-General W. G. H., 
visits 47 Squadron, 27; his 
influence, 27 

Salonika, Menominee arrives at, 6; 
a fairy city, 6; disillusion, 
6; in war-time, 6; heavily 
bombed, 40-41 

Saratov, 133 

Sarigol, and No. 
Hospital, 50 

Sarrail, General, 56, 63, 108 

Saunders, Lieut. F. G., takes com- 
mand of Composite Flight, 46 

Scabbard, 58 

Scales, Lieut. H. J., 75, 81, 83, 105; 
killed, 106 

Scottish Rifles, see Infantry 

S.E.5, see Aeroplanes 

Seddel Bahr, 101, 102 

Sedgwick, Lieut. L. P., 69-71 

Selimli, 30 

Serbia, repels invasion in 1914, 7; 
disease and famine in, 7; 
attacked by von Mackensen, 8 ; 
advance of Bulgaria against, 8 ; 
retreat of army,through Alba- 
nia, 8; army in action again, 8 ; 
British hospital in, 45 ; Serbian 
forces in final offensive, 110, 
112, 121 

Seres, 9; road, 93 

Signals, from the air, 16 
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Simmons, Lieut., 151 

Sistrenka, bombed, 148 

Slatter, Captain, 154 

Small, Major F. G., 3 

Smith, Sergt., 151 

Smolianinov, flies from Russia, 74 

Smyth-Piggott, Squadron Com- 
mander, 52 

Snevce, ““C” Flight move to, 26; 
aerodrome at, 26; bombs 
and message dropped, 32; 
attempted raid, 47 

Snow, damage by at Hadzi-Junas, 
104; and photography, 105 

Sofia, 98, 109, 126 

Sokol, stormed, 110 

Sopwith, see Aeroplanes 

Sortie, of Goeben and Breslau, 100 

South Lancs. Regiment, see Infantry 

South Wales Borderers, see Infan- 
try 

Soviet Government, 132, 134, 138 

Spad, see Aeroplanes 

Spargo, Sergt., 103 

Spirit, of Middle East Brigade, 27 ; 
of 47 squadron, 127 

Spring offensive, 1917, 48, 55 et seq. 

Squadron : 

No. 17: close friends with 47, 7; 
arrive Salonika, 9; receive 
detachment of 47, 10; attack 
enemy bombers, 40; 47 co- 
operation with, 44, 46, 47, 
79, 81, 83, 92-94, 99; opera- 
tions against Gloeben and Bres- 
lau, 103, 105 ; combined bomb- 
ing, 107; Lieut. Buchanan’s 
adventures, 115-121; 138 

No. 150: formed, 105; its 
record, 105, 107, 109, 136 

Squadron Commanders, list of in 
Macedonia, 161 

Startiskoe, bombed, 150 

Statistics, miscellaneous, re 47, 161 

Stavros, 11, 52, 103 

Steam roller, 35 

Stojakovo, 95 

Storks, at Armutci, 22, 23 

Stowell, 2nd Lieut. L. H., 49 

Struma, the front, 9; malaria on, 
9; offensive, 63; withdrawal, 
74 

Sutherland, Lieut. A. L., 28 

Sveti-Vrac, 119-120 


Tahinos, lake of, 9 

Tait, Captain H. Sinclair, 25 

Taylor, Captain C. H., wounded, 
107 

Taylor, 2nd Lieut. D. J., 24 

Taylor, 2nd Lieut., 96 
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Tcherni-Yar, bombed, 149; co- 
operation in attack on, 150- 
151 

Tcherveenaya, 146, 147 

Tennis, at Janes, 69 

Testing, at Salonika, 11 

Teton Hill, taken, 112 

Thasos, R.N.A.S. aerodrome, 79, 80 

Thomas, Lieut. F. W. H., 651, 81, 
83; killed, 84 

Thompson, Lieut. D. B., 138, 145- 


147 

Thompson, Captain W. B., killed, 
155 

Todd, Lieut.-Colonel G. E., 107, 
114 


Tomato Hill, 61 

Topolcani, bombed, 81 

Tracey, Lieut. H. A., missing, 97 ; 
adventures as prisoner, 97-99 

Transport, leaves Avonmouth, 10; 
arrives Salonika, 10; goes to 
Novorossisk, 139 

Travers, 2nd Lieut. F. D., 95 

Tsaritsin, 133 ; captured, 134, 135 ; 
lost, 135, 139, 140, 143; first 
bomb raid on, 144; further 
raids, 145-147 

Tunis, submarine rumours, 5 

Turkey, need of ammunition at 
Dardanelles, 7; operations 
against, 126 


Uganda, arrives Salonika with 
47’s transport, 10 

Ukraine, offensive by Bolsheviks, 
133 

Ulayai, General, and his cavalry, 
153 


Uskub, 98 


Vardar winds, what they are, 24, 
30, 96 

Velikoknyajeskaya, journey to, 140, 
142 


Venezelos, lacks support of King 
Constantine, 8; resigns, 8 
Verdun, air lessons learned at, 42 
Verity, 2nd Lieut. A. M., 138, 145- 

147 
Vertekop, bombed, 44 
Vesnik, 93 
Vetrenik, stormed, 110 
Vetrina, 118 
Vickers Bullet, see Aeroplanes 


INDEX 


Volga, Bolshevik flotilla on bombed, 
135; “C” Flight move to 
Volga front, 140; bombing 
barges on, 145, 147, 152 

Volunteer army, story of, 131 

Voronejh, evacuated, 135 

Voroponovo, 146 


Walker, 2nd Lieut. R., 138 

War Celt, 140 

War Foam, 140 

Warpointer, 139 

Watman, Lieut. L., 138 

Watt, 2nd Lieut. J., killed, 53 

Webb, Lieut. J. N., a forced land- 
ing, 140, 144, 145 

Westbury Hill, 61 

Wheatley, 2nd Lieut. E. E., 26, 37 

White, Lieut. E. C., 138, 140, 144— 
148 

White, Lieut. S. J. M., shot down, 
32-33 

Wigram, Major C. C., 3, 28, 29 

Wilkinson, Lieut. E. R., 24, 48, 765, 
85; killed, 86 

Wilson, Major-General Sir H., 57 

Wilson, Lieut. J. R., 24, 28 

Wiltshire Regiment, see Infantry 

Wing, 16th Wing Headquarters 
formed, 9; Lieut.-Col. Todd 
takes command, 107; 47 
struck off strength of, 139 

Wireless Telegraphy, and the aero- 
plane observer, 14; adapted 
to aircraft before the war, 15 ; 
on the Aisne, 15; signals, 16 ; 
in 47, 20 

Wiseman, Lieut., 147 

Woodford, Lieut., D. F., 3 

Worcestershire Regiment, see In- 
fantry 

Wrangel, General, 133, 134, 135, 
148, 150 

Wreath, dropped by German aero- 
plane, 94 

Wylye Valley, 58, 59 

Wynne Eyton, Lieut. R. M., 76; 
wounded, 95 


Ypres Salient, the ‘‘ Ypres Salient ” 
of the Macedonian front, 9 


Zagouldac, coalfields, 101 
Zepp-strafing, detachments for, 3 
Zimovnika, aerodrome at, 143 


Telegrams : 
“Scholarly, Wesdo, London.” 41 and 43 Maddox Street, 
Telephone: 1883 Mayfair. London, W.lI. 
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MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA. 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI, 


OFrricIER D’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE; AUTHOR OF ‘* Breasts, MEN AND GoDs.”’ 
With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


This new book by Dr. Ossendowski will be found even more 
absorbing than “ Beasts, Men and Gods.” Mr. Lewis Palen has 
again assisted the author in rendering his remarkable experiences 
into English, and the reader will find it hard to lay the book down 
unfinished. The scope of the book is very wide, ranging from the 
head-waters of the Yenesei to the Sea of Okhotsk, over vast terri- 
tories little known to Europeans but teeming with interest. The 
marvels of Nature are revealed in her most awe-inspiring moods, 
and many terrible tragedies of human life are described with 
relentless simplicity. In these far-distant regions the fauna and 
flora are varied and abundant, and many are the tales of dangerous 
adventure in the pursuit of big game. The penal settlements on 
the Island of Sakhalin are the scene of some thrilling and even 
horrible episodes, sad evidence of the vile passions which prevail 
in a degraded phase of civilization that exists, one may hope, no- 
where else in the world. Well, indeed, does the book justify its 
title. It breathes an atmosphere of mystery and fatalism which 
is hard to shake off. 
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GREEN PEAS AT CHRISTMAS: 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM WILSON 
(““ GUMLEY ” WILSON). 
Edited by his Nephew, 


The Ricut Hon. Sir GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, 
G.C.1.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Illustrated. One Volume. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. William Wilson was well known in the Midlands in the early 
half of the nineteenth century both as “The Old Squire” and as 
‘“Gumley ”’ Wilson, Gumley being for some time his residence. 
His nephew describes him as very good-looking, most attractive 
in manner, extraordinarily plausible, and insensately extravagant. 
He ran through a large inheritance and found himself in bank- 
ruptcy, which he attributed to ‘“‘ always wanting Green Peas at 
Christmas ’’—and getting them and anything else he wanted, what- 
ever the cost! The Old Squire was, however, no fool in many 
ways: he was a great reader, a man of culture with a keen sense 
of humour, and had a wide knowledge of the world. He wrote 
these reminiscences in his old age, long after his meteor-like career 
had collapsed, and they give an interesting picture of hunting in 
the Shires from 1830 to 1850, interspersed with many an amusing 
anecdote. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN GREAT TEACHERS 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Prorressor R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo. Is. net. 


This is the lecture delivered by Professor Chambers on his in- 
auguration as Quain Professor of English in University College, 
London, and all lovers of English language and literature will 
enjoy his discursive and witty treatment of the great students 
and professors of the mother tongue, Kemble and Thorpe, Morley, 
Earle and Skeat, and other famous names. He combats the view 
that the great teachers of the nineteenth century—under the 
domination of German influences—allowed their philological en- 
thusiasms to obscure the importance of the study of literature in 
its bearing on life. In doing so he breaks a lance with the Com- 
mittee which issued the Report on the Teaching of English in Eng- 
land, and he appends to his lecture a note in reply to a defence bya 
member of the Committee of the statements made in the Report. 
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THE ROMANCE OF PLANT HUNTING. 
By Captain F. KINGDON WARD, 


AutHor or “Tue LAND oF THE BLUE Poppy,” “IN Fartusst Burma,” 
ETO. 


With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Every one loves flowers. But how many people realize the fore- 
thought, time, labour, and even risk to life and limb, involved in 
filling our English gardens with the beautiful aliens now acclima- 
tized in them. Many of our greatest favourites are of foreign 
origin, and it is from the remotest mountain fastnesses of Asia 
that modern introductions are being drawn. Plant-hunters sent 
abroad for this particular purpose, are searching the world patiently 
and intensively for new plants, which add fresh beauties to English 
gardens and make them the envy of Europe and America. Captain 
Kingdon Ward is one of the most experienced of our plant-hunters, 
and in this volume he tells us all about his romantic occupation, 
and opens our eyes to its difficulty. It is a “far cry,’’ indeed, 
from the discovery of a plant in High Asia to the moment of its 
flowering in England, and the details of collecting, transporting 
and acclimatizing are of immense interest. Add to this that plant- 
hunting often means exploration of entirely new country, with very 
limited resources, and one may begin to appreciate the importance 
and value of the work of such men as Captain Kingdon Ward. He 
has given us a delightful and unique book on a fascinating subject. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
By E. J. BRADY, 


Avutuor or ‘*‘ AustraLia UNLIMITED,” “THe Kine’s CARAVAN,” ETC. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


If this book were published solely for Australian readers, its 
obvious title would be “‘ The Call of the North,” for it is North 
Australia, and North Queensland in particular, which have in- 
spired the author with enthusiasm. ‘The magic of silken breezes, 
spice-laden from Arafura, is true Black Magic, and no man who 
knows it can withstand its spell.’ Mr. Brady’s intimacy with 
the Australian tropics began in 1899, but “‘ go where I will, that 
Magic calls and recalls me, back to lands of sunlight and sugar- 
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cane, of cedar and gold.” He is an absolute enthusiast, and 
rarely docs the faintest note of criticism intrude. From the “ nice 
brown Qucensland girl” of Brisbane to his ‘Mona Lisa” at 
Chillagoe, all the people are splendid ; the soil is the richest in 
the world; the tropical vegetation is unrivalled; the mineral 
wealth is astounding ; the possibilities of development are unlimited ; 
the Government is wise, far-sighted and benevolent. As one reads 
Mr. Brady’s narrative, one is carried away by his infectious en- 
thusiasm, and feels that if only the fates had been kind, we should 
have ourselves swelled the tide of emigration to that delectable 
land of promise, “‘ where the Sun rises in the hush of dawn over 
the Barricr Reef like a golden god of old, where the Moon floods 
shores and hills of an enchanted littoral with the perfection of 
tropic night.” 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN PEACE 
AND WAR. 

By Major-GENERAL Sik ELLIOTT WOOD, K.C.B. 

One Volume. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


In this book Major-General Sir Elliott Wood tells the story of 
his life, of his very successful career in the Army, and of his delight 
in the various fields of sport. Born as long ago as 1844, he remem- 
bers a day very different from this, a day when the horse was 
triumphant on the road and the petrol-driven engine was unknown. 
Entering the Army in 1864, he saw much service with the Royal 
KIngincers in Egypt, where he took part in the Sudan Expedition 
in 1884. He narrowly escaped being involved in the fall of Khar- 
toum ; for he was under orders at one time to proceed to the 
doomed city to join his friend, General Gordon, of whom he speaks 
in the highest terms. It was during his work in the Sudan that 
he realized the great usefulness of the block-house fort, which he 
employed so effectively against the Boers when he was Chief 
Engineer in the South African War. All readers who are interested 
in sport will delight in the accounts which Sir Elliott gives of his 
journeys in the sailing canoes which he made himself. They are 
really remarkable achievements, for he ventured on rivers and 
descended falls hitherto unattempted by any canoeist. His nimble 
craft, known as the Zephyr, successfully negotiated many an Eng- 
lish, Welsh and Scottish river, as well as undertaking a more 
adventurous journey down the Danube, and braving the perils 
of the Berg river in South Africa. 
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EAST PERSIA : 
A BACKWATER OF THE GREAT WAR. 


By Bria.-Gen. W. E. R. DICKSON, C.M.G., C.LE., 


Lath INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF COMMUNICATIONS IN East PERSIA. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Among the many “‘ side-shows ” of the Great War, there were 
probably few where problems of so complex a character were pre- 
sented for solution as in East Persia. A country little known 
before the war, practically unsurveyed, with extremes of tempera- 
ture, absence of supplies, forms of disease not commonly met 
with, and great distances from available bases, produced conditions 
and difficulties that could not always be solved according to normal 
or stereotyped methods. General Dickson’s narrative is remarkably 
interesting, and evokes the reader’s sympathy with the splendid 
efforts made by the small and hastily organized force under his 
command to maintain the line of communications in face of immense 
obstacles. The object of the operations was to guard against the 
consequences of a Turco-German sweep across Northern Persia 
towards the explosive elements in Afghanistan, so as to stop any 
hostile wave before it reached Afghanistan, and as far as possible 
from the Indian frontier. Incidentally, much light is thrown upon 
the conditions of life in East Persia, and the prospects of its econo- 
mic and commercial development. 


THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 


A STUDY OF THE FORMS OF LIFE, THOUGHT AND ART 
IN FRANCE AND THE NETHERLANDS IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


By J. HUIZINGA, 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Mr. Huizinga looks upon history from a standpoint so novel 
that it is impossible to classify his book, and not easy to describe 
it. The kind of history which makes kings and generals the most 
prominent figures, and battles and treaties the most important 
events, has long been discredited, and much more attention is now 
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paid to social and economic aspects, including the economic motives 
which underlie many wars. But Mr. Huizinga goes much farther 
than this, and argues that, in order to understand the history of 
a period, it is necessary to acquire, so far as possible, an idea of 
the way in which the men of that period looked at life, God, the 
Universe. Their views may seem to us to the last degree irrational 
and absurd, but they are part of their history none the less, besides 
being essential to a really complete comprehension of the more 
obvious and, to our eyes, rational series of events in that history. 

Mr. Huizinga applies these considerations to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centurics, or, to use his own phrase, the declining Middle 
Ages, and concentrates his attention mainly on France and Bur- 
gundy, where the fundamental characteristics of Medizvalism are 
most clearly visible, and exist in the most extreme form. 

As he proceeds, Mr. Huizinga ransacks the evidence obtainable 
from literature of all sorts and from art—good, bad and in- 
different, sacred and profane, as displayed not only in sculpture 
and painting, but in costume, banquets, tableaux vivants, and so 
forth. This by no means exhausts the story, nor does it give an 
adequate idea of Mr. Huizinga’s method, which must be studied 
in detail to be appreciated. Finally, by a sort of cumulative pro- 
cess, the reader discovers that the perversities, contradictions and 
absurdities which have been presented to him, have, after all, a 
certain underlying unity, and that a fairly clear image has emerged 
of the man of the period. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF NAPOLEON. 
By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., 


FELLOW OF CorRPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 3 
Avutnor or ‘‘A History oF EurorEAN Dretomacy, 1815-1914.” 


One Volume. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


It is the military or administrative side of Napoleon’s work that 
hitherto has been mainly dealt with in English books. The pre- 
sent work takes another field—diplomacy—in which Napoleon 
moved at first a little awkwardly, but to which he devoted him- 
self, when necessary, with the same ardour that he brought to 
bear upon military affairs. 

It is probably true to say that diplomacy occupied more of his 
time than did war. Every battle was fought with an eye to its 
effect upon politics and diplomacy. For long he seemed to hold 
his own with the fine flower of the old diplomacy—the Cobenzels 
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and the Hardenbergs ; but he never completely mastered the art. 
He was apt to spoil his subordinates’ efforts by undue interference, 
and he could not command his own temper. In Metternich and 
Castlereagh he finally met more than his equals. It was not the 
battles around Leipzig, or even those in Champagne, which lost 
him the Empire. It was his failure in contending with these two 
diplomatists, while the Allied armies were still some sixty or 
seventy miles from Paris. 

Mr. Mowat’s wide study of original sources, such as those in the 
French Archives des affaires étrangéres, has brought to light much 
important information, and he has that refreshing faculty of making 
the somewhat dry bones of diplomatic documents live, which has 
enabled him here to give us, not only a lucid account of the com- 
plicated course of international relations, but also an insight through 
Napoleon the diplomatist into Napoleon the man. 


THE DISINHERITED FAMILY: 
A PLEA FOR FAMILY ENDOWMENT. 
By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, M.A., J.P., C.C., 


AutTHOR OF ‘‘ WittIAM RatTHBONE: A Memoir,” ‘“‘ How THE CASUAL 
LABOURER LIVES,” ETC. 


One Volume. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book develops a proposal which attracted considerable 
attention when first expounded by the author in a letter to The 
Times. Briefly, her proposal is to provide for children, not, as 
now, by attempting to pay “a living wage” sufficient for an 
imaginary “ normal family,” but by family allowances for actually 
existing children, paid either by the State or by employers. Part I 
analyses the conception of the uniform “living wage.” It shows 
that it is unachievable out of existing national resources, and that 
it would involve budgeting for millions of “ phantom children,” 
while leaving most of the real children insufficiently provided for. 
The disastrous effects of the present system on the wage-earners 
and their wives and children, and on the status of women, are 
illustrated with a wealth of facts and figures. In Part II the 
amazingly rapid development of “family allowances ” in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and elsewhere is fully described. Methods of 
applying the system to this country, and the objections raised by 
critics, are discussed in detail. Whether the reader agrees with 
Miss Rathbone’s solution or not, he will probably admit that she 
makes out a strong case which deserves serious consideration. 
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SUNSHINE AND OPEN AIR : 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON HEALTH, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE ALPINE CLIMATE. 


By LEONARD HILL, M.B., F.RB.S., 


Director DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MEDICAL RESBARCH. 


One Volume. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Light! more Light!” might well be the motto of this inter- 
esting work from the pen of one of the pioneers who has devoted 
himself during recent years to the study of the influence of climate, 
fresh air, and light on health and physique. 

An important chapter in the book is that which deals with the 
biological action of light, and the author shows how certain of the 
sun’s rays have a most invigorating effect on the body. The 
general relation of climate to health is fully discussed ; sections 
are devoted to the effect of humidity on catarrh, the proper heating 
and ventilation of living-rooms, and the causes which produce 
*‘colds.””’ The volume closes with an examination of the scientific 
principles which should underlie the choice of clothing. 


CRIME AND INSANITY. 
By W. C. SULLIVAN, M.D., 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT STATE CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM, BROADMOOR. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this volume the author, with his unique experience of the 
criminal lunatic, gives a masterly exposition of the difficult problems 
involved in the trial and punishment of the insane criminal, a 
question which is repeatedly being brought before the public mind. 

The opening chapters are devoted to a general consideration of 
crime as a bio-social phenomenon, and to an examination of the 
current theories regarding punishment, and of the extent to which 
legal responsibility should be modified by the criminal’s mental 
condition. This is followed by a most interesting survey of the types 
of criminal conduct associated with different varieties of mental 
disorder. In the concluding chapters the author summarizes the 
legal conception of responsibility, discusses the recommendation of 
Lord Justice Atkin’s commission, and gives his own views on the 
modification of the MacNaughten rules. 
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NEW FICTION, 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA. 
By E. M. FORSTER, 


AUTHOR OF “ Howarp’s Enp,” “A Room wits A VIEW,” ETO. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PAINTED CASTLE. 
By GERTRUDE SPINNY. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Around the fascinating theme of transmigration, Miss Spinny, 
in this her first novel, has written an immensely good story: one 
that grips the attention from the beginning of the tale to its unex- 
pected dénouement. She has handled her attractively fanciful 
subject with much originality and produced a richly rewarding 
book. 

Who does not know the joy of possessing some dream-castle 
wherein one may take refuge from the drab realities of life? Jimmy 
Paterson’s castle, however, was more than a mere creation of the 
imagination: it was a picture that forced itself upon his vision. 
Within and without, Jimmy could see it clearly ; only one thing 
was lacking : there seemed no one to companion him in his dream- 
castle. Then he meets Adela Carton, and it is borne in upon him 
that it is she for whom he has been seeking. Jimmy, a book- 
seller’s assistant, and Adela, Lord Carton’s daughter, meet on 
equal ground in the “ painted castle.” 

Then Chance makes a further move : it brings Adela and Jimmy 
to an old Renaissance chateau in Normandy, belonging to one 
M. Vyerolles. Here, in actual fact, Jimmy finds his “ painted 
castle.” A century or so ago, in another existence, he and Adela 
and Vyerolles had enacted a drama within its walls. Now Fate 
has brought them together again : once more it is the question of 
the ménage @ trois. How will they act? Will they repeat the 
drama of long ago, or will they take this new chance of regeneration ? 
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THE BLACK COW. 
By MARY J. H. SKRINE, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ A ROMANCE OF THE Srwp_e,’’ ‘‘ THE HERITAGE OF ELISE,”’ ETC. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By the death of Mrs. Skrine we have lost one of our best women- 
writers. This, her last book, shows no decline in power. It is 
marked by that fine simplicity in conception and in execution 
that characterized all her work. 

The story moves with the steady quietness and irresistibleness 
of nature. The characters fulfil their destiny, as helpless—though 
dim questionings stir in them—to oppose the course of life as the 
trees to resist the passing of spring and the oncoming of winter. 

With a courage she did not know for courage, Athalina Windy- 
bank makes her way through the difficulties that beset her and 
her family of underfed, under-developed children. Mother-love is 
strong in her, but—oddly as it may seem—it clings closest round 
Harry, her husband’s child by a former marriage. For the baby’s 
sake she had married Windybank. ‘‘ Do you think it will live ? ”’ 
someone asked. ‘‘ I means he shall, ma’am,”’ is Athalina’s answer. 
As she fought for his frail life, so, when he is grown, she fights to 
protect him from the knowledge that he is at times “‘ wanting ” ; 
and, above all, from the “’sylum.”’ The boy himself is an arresting 
study in psychology: the mistiness of his mind; his flashes of 
clean sanity; his dim appreciation of beauty; his intense sym- 
pathy with the “lower” creatures, are rendered with unerring 
skill and delicacy. It is impossible in a mere sketch to give a 
fair idea of the book’s quality ; it has the tang of the soil in it, 
and acleanness of outline that makes it akin toa painting by Millet. 


New Editions of Mr. Brunton’s Popular Books 
on Banking. 


LETTERS ON PRACTICAL BANKING. 
By JOHN BRUNTON. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


BANKERS AND BORROWERS. 
By JOHN BRUNTON. New and Revised Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST. 
By Bric.-GENERAL THE Hon. C. G. BRUCE, 
AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE Mount EVEREST EXPEDITION. 
With 33 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps. Med. 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
By A. A. DUNBAR BRANDER, F.ZS., 


CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS. 
With 16 pages of Illustrations. 18s. net. 


*‘A contribution of rare merit to the literature of the jungle. There was 
need for such a work, in the interests both of sport and natural history. An 
authoritative treatise on the habits, character and behaviour of big-game 
animals by a trained observer.” —Times of India. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 
By R. S. SURTEES, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘‘ MR. SPONGE’S SportTING TOUR,” ETC. 


With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by HENRY ALKEN. 
A New Edition. Quarto. 21s. net. 


“The greatest hunting novelist of all time was Robert Smith Surtees.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 

“Surtees is a national treasure. ‘The Analysis’ is from the first page to 
the last, racy, humorous and full-blooded.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. 
(Second Series—1894 to 1901.) 


By the Ricut Hon. Sm J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B., 


FORMERLY H.M. AMBASSADOR AT ROME. 
Demy 8vo. With Porirait. 21s. net. 


Sir Rennell Rodd’s second volume includes his stay in Egypt under Lord 
Cromer during a most interesting and critical time. Lord Kitchener is also a 
prominent figure in this volume. 

“A very readable book. Though it says so much about Lord Cromer, as 
it was bound to do, there are plenty of other good things in it. These, how- 
ever, we must ask our readers to find for themselves. They will not be dis- 
appointed.”’—Spectator. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR REDVERS ~ 
BULLER, V.C. 
By Cor. C. H. MELVILLE, C.M.G. 


Two Volumes. 32s. net. 


“This is a book that contains all the elements of drama, handled by a writer 
who makes most admirable use of his material.’’—Punch. 

‘It is with unalloyed pleasure that we have read this book.”’—Royal Army 
Service Corps Journal. 


STRAY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Masor-GENERAL Sir C. BE. CALLWELL, K.C.B., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EXPERIENCES OF A Dva-ovutT,”’ ETC. 
Two Volumes. 32s. net. 


**The author of this book of reminiscences has thoroughly enjoyed every 
day of his life, and he has the Pepysian gift for passing on his enjoyment to 
others. The book is full of good stories. Most readable volumes.”—Morning 


Post. 
BEASTS, MEN AND GODS. 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


Demy 8vo. Fifth Impression. 12s. 6d. net. 


“It would be difficult to imagine anything more thrilling than this mys- 
terious and astounding book.’—Svpectator. 

“It is the most wonderful book of warlike adventure which has appeared 
for many a long year.”—Morning Post. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR YACHTSMEN. 
By F. B. COOKE, 


AUTHOR or ‘‘ SINGLE-HANDED CRUISING,” ETC. 


One Volume. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


DRAWINGS BY GUERCINO. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD G. B. RUSSELL, B.A., S.F.A., 


Lancaster Herald, AuTHOoR oF ‘‘ THB ENGRAVINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKB,”’ ETC. 
With 24 Plates. Quarto. 25s. net. 


**Mr. Russell’s monograph is both just and discriminating and forms & 
highly interesting and informative introduction to the artist’s work.”’—Con- 
noisseur. 


London: Epwakp ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 
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